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CAMERON 
Aerial Cable Rings 
6 SIZES—7 STYLES 


A “special” ring for every cable 
and condition 


Ring Construction Booklet on Request 
Cameron Appliance Co. 
38 Waters Ave. Everett, Mass. 


You will 


go aroundina 
circle if you are 
looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
the 


EVERSTICK 


—there’s a reason. 
Write for literature 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Automatic Lightning Protection 


Chapman Arresters 


are self cleaning 
and require no at- 
tention aftererect- 
ing. 

Used wherever 
lines are run. 


Manufactured by 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 
:\ Galvanized Iron Tele- 
3 Wire. 
Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


omente ee Adams St, 
CINNATI- Traction ae. 
YORK_-16 Broadway 


More 
Work 
for the 
Trouble 
Man 


Unless It’s a 
“RAVEN BRAND” 
Moisture Proof Cord 
Supply Sales Department 


Automatic & Electric Co. 
Chicago, Ill, oo &. A. 


Makers of 600,000 Automatic Telephones 

We Have Branches in 

New York, N. Y.—46 W. Broadway 

Toledo, 0.—Second Nat. Bk. Bidg. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—332 Ellicott St. 

Boston, Mass.—Tremont Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich.—Ford Bidg. 

Pittsburgh . Pa.—Firt Nate Bk. Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Bourse Bldg 

St. Louis, e.—tyndionte Trust Bldg. 








—when every second counts 


Frankel Test Clips 


ERSoFTHE BEST ONLS 


RAN KEL 


CONNECTOR Co.|NC.N Y 








American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


Chicago 
Worcester 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
PATENTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 


Office: McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C 


MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS . 


Can be used under more varied 
conditions than any other. 
ARMC ’ 


DOUBLE 


208 page hand 
ook on request 


W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 




















Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


30c No 
to Dry 
Toe Batteries 
per month 
Total No 
Operating Wet 
Cost Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
in Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 








Connect Your Ringing Leads eve” 


Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, III. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 

















Folding-Door Booths 
are not only best 

in all cases—but 
they are the only 
practical booths in 
many cases. 











Write us and we will 
tell you why. 


Write for our catalogue and find out all about 
this new YESBERA Folding-Door Booth. ma 
meeting with so much success that all telephone 
people will want to know full information. 























—] YESBERA MFG. CO., ,235 Abie Slito 


























Many Telephone Exchanges 
are using Solderall in place of 
the old style solder and flux 





(PATENTED) 


The only real metal solder 
with flux combined, in col- 
lapsible tubes. 


25c per tube 


Discounts in lots of one dozen and over 


The SOLDERALL COMPANY 


129 Sussex Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 
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A Glance Backward. 


It is just four years ago that the 
United States government was completing 
its investigation of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its monopoly 
methods with a view to starting a suit for 
the dissolution of the Bell combine. 

The Department of Justice under the 
Taft administration had probed deep into 
the Bell record and had found much that 
looked bad and smelled worse. In March, 
the Wilson administration took charge of 
the government machine at Washington, 
and a few months later the attorney gen- 
eral of the United States began a suit at 
Portland, Ore., to put an end to the 
Bell’s efforts at a telephone monopoly in 
the Northwest. 

This seemed to convince the Bell lead- 
ers that it was time to reform, and we 
all know what happened December 19, 
1913. That was the date of the Kings- 
bury letter to the attorney general in 
which the Beil agreed to surrender own- 
ership of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., cease buying competing plants and 
give Independents toll connections. 

It must have hurt the pride of the Bell 
men to concede that much, for they had 
come to believe in their divine right to 
handle the telephone affairs of the coun- 
try. But the most self-confident will back 
up a little when prosecuted with vigor. 

Then after testimony had been taken 
in the Northwest case all over the coun- 
try, a decree was entered in the spring 
of 1914, which ordered competition re- 


stored and directed the Bell to cease all 
its monopoly tricks. 

The Kingsbury letter was tried out and 
met with little favor, so far as affording 
relief to Independents in the way of 
connections. Then the Bell began to 
show its horns again. Whenever vigilance 
was relaxed, it began to go back to its 
old custom of gouging competitors. 

The result has been that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is again in 
bad odor with those who believe in fair 
play. It has been estopped from putting 
through various mergers and is under fire 
for many misdemeanors, principal of 
which are the disorderly Bell-Western 
Electric alliance, and the graft of charg- 
ing its subsidiaries 4% per cent. of their 
gross earnings. 

The Bell is about due to make another 
retreat and promise reform again. We 
don’t hear so much about Western Elec- 
tric activity among the Independents as 
we did, and the chances are if the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington keeps a 
watchful eye on things, there will be 
other improvements in Bell conduct. In- 
cidentally, we are interested to note that 
Attorney General Gregory is to remain 
in President Wilson’s cabinet. 

Frequently we run across a telephone 
man who professes to believe that the 
Bell means to play square, but is so en- 
meshed in its organization red tape that 
it cannot break loose and change. 

“The Bell knows it is wrong and would 
correct things if it knew how to do it,” 
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say the observers who hold this charitable 
view. “They are uneasy under the criti- 
cism and know it is justified, but they 
don’t dare to make the radical changes 
necessary to effect a real reform.” 

Seventy-five per cent of this notion, in 
our opinion, is unadulterated nonsense. 
No doubt the Bell does know it is wrong, 
and no doubt it is uneasy under criticism, 
but it is not anxious to reform unless it is 
compelled to do so by law. 

No monopoly ever was known to yield 
an inch until it was forced to. Every In- 
dependent telephone man knows that no 
concession ever was obtained from the 
Bell organization unless it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice. If it were not for the 
Clayton law, the Sherman anti-trust act 
and the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Bell organization would still snap its 
fingers in the face of public opinion and 
continue the work of crucifying its com- 
petitors which has involved it in so much 
trouble in the past. 

In other words, it is believed that only 
the fear of the law operates to keep the 
Bell from pursuing its old dishonorable 
tactics. It is still monopoly mad, and 
would destroy the telephone industry as a 
privately-owned enterprise—including it- 
self—if left free to go its own gait. 

A maniac has to be confined for his 
own good and the protection of others. 
Let us hope that the government safe- 
guards against the evils of monopoly will 
be utilized to the saving of the telephone 
business and the Bell itself. 








Piece Rates on Line Construction 


Application of Piecework Method of Paying Employes to Outside Construction 
—Description of Plan Used by Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Results— 
Paper Presented at Chicago Meeting of Ohio Automatic Telephone Association 


By M. T. Caster 


It is my purpose to go over in chrono- 
logical order, as nearly as possible, the 
items which affect the application of 
piecework plans to outside construction 
and reconstruction of telephone plants. 
The reason for adopting the plan will 
first be considered. 

Most construction and maintenance men 
are familiar with the fact that the speed 
at which work is turned out has been 
materially reduced in the last 20 years, 
and that with the ever-increasing cost of 
labor per hour, of board and lodging, and 
of material, the slowing down of the 
process has tended to increase materially 
the unit cost of all work performed. 

The rapid increase in. the cost of living, 


which has affected every employe of 
every telephone company has made it 
imperative that something be done to 


increase the earning power of the em- 
ploye. It is important that 
the cost of completed work should not 
be increased, if such a condition can be 


also 


avoided. 
Advantages of Piecework. 

Under the old day-work plan, there is 
a great deal of waste due to lost time, 
partly on account of improper planning 
of the work by the supervisors and part- 
ly on account of the natural tendency of 
men to do no more than is necessary to 
satisfy their supervisor and draw their 
pay. 

The piecework plan offers at once an 
opportunity for the employe to earn more 
wages, and, at the same time, by using 
his brains as well as his hands, to reduce 
materially the total time spent on each 
job, and between jobs, thereby reducing 
the board, transportation and other ex- 
pense incident to the labor, and, in the 
end, effecting a considerable saving to the 
employer as compared with the regular 
day-rate basis. 

On account of the fact that the piece- 
work plan is used very little in telephone 
construction work, the data necessary for 
compiling proper units of pay for differ- 
ent classes of work is not available and 
must be compiled by each employer who 
expects to adopt that plan. 

Compiling a Schedule. 

In order to compile a schedule of prices, 
it is necessary, first to make very careful 
and accurate time studies in order to 
ascertain the time it requires an average 
man to perform a certain piece of work. 
It is also necessary to take into considera- 
tion in this regard, the number of hours 


which the man will be employed during 
the day, the number of jobs of work 
which he may do in a given distance, the 
rate of pay on a day basis, and the 
amount of bonus which it is thought. de- 
sirable to allow the employe for earnest 
efforts. 

Time studies should be made of work of 
each character and an average period of 
time determined for each task. In con- 
nection with this, it has been our ex- 
perience, in operating piecework gangs for 
several months, that the rate at which a 
day employe will perform a task is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. slower than the 
rate at which a piecework employe will 
perform the same task, after eliminating 
every particle of lost time of every char- 
acter and setting up the exact operating 
time of the employe per task. 

It is also necessary that a complete 
and definite investigation be made of the 
work which is proposed and that detailed 
plans be worked out in advance so that 
there will be the least possible amount of 
instructions necessary to be given to the 
men after they have been placed on the 


job. This, however, applies equally well 
to men on a day basis and generally 
pays well for the cost of preparation, 


in some cases, paying several hundred 
per cent. of its cost in time and material 
saved. 

The Line Inspection. 

A plan we adopted where we employed 
the piecework basis for payment of em- 
ployes on the reconstructionof exchanges, 
was to send an inspector, accompanied by 
a groundman, over all of the lines which 
we proposed to reconstruct or repair. The 
inspector made a careful inspection of 
the poles, cross arms, wires, etc., and made 
a record of the conditions found and 
the work required, upon field sheets. 

He also noted in code upon each pole 
which required work, the nature of the 
work required. For example, if the pole 
required straightening in the ground, he 
marked it with a letter, S. If it re- 
quired re-tamping, he marked it with a 
letter, 7. If it was to be cut off and 
lowered at the butt, he marked it with 
the letters, LB. If it was to be replaced 
by a new pole, the ietter, N, was used, 
and the numbers representing the length 
of the pole to be placed were marked 
upon the old pole, etc. 

These inspections were made in each 
case before the piecework units were pre- 
pared. 
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In connection with the inspection, the 
groundman had been selected on 
account of his ability to do a good day's 
work, was paid a bonus for doing an ex- 
tra good day’s work while he accompanied 
the inspector. 

In connection 
material, the 
groundman to dig a hole approximately 
once each mile, especially where the soil 
conditions changed quite rapidly. The in- 
spector timed the digging of this hole 
carefully and made a record of the kind 
of soil encountered, the depth of each 
particular strata and the acutal time em- 
ployed in digging a hole of a pre-deter- 
mined size and depth. These test holes 
were ordinarily 16 inches in diameter and 
four feet deep. 

Factors in Setting Piece Rates. 


who 


inspection of 
required the 


with his 
inspector 


As soon as a sufficient portion of the 
inspection work was completed, a piece- 
work cost clerk was set to work rating off 
the work to be accomplished and the 
data regarding time digging holes, etc., 
so that the piecework units could be pre- 
pared. In the preparation of these units, 
it was necessary to determine in advance 
approximately how many men could be 
economically employed on each job. 

It will be clearly seen that the dif- 
ference in traveling time between jobs is 
considerable. For example, in one case 
two men are employed to dig 20 holes 
in a mile. This would give each man ten 
holes, and necessitate his traveling one 
mile. In the other case, five men are 
placed on the job. That would give each 
man an opportunity to dig but four holes 
while traveling one mile. 

It is also necessary to determine how 
many men should be employed for eco- 
nomical and efficient pole-setting, pole- 
straightening, and other work. It is also. 
necessary to determine in advance how 
many men can be economically and ef- 
ficiently employed in doing the necessary 
cross-arm and wire work. The schedule 
of the piecework prices must be based 
somewhat on the number of men to be 
employed. 

It was also necessary to determine in 
advance what kind of transportation fa- 
cilities would be available, so that we 
could estimate with reasonable accuracy 
the amount of time which the men would 
actually be employed at their work and 
the amount which would be consumed in 
traveling to and from the work. Our 
detailed studies in this regard prove con- 























January 13, 1917. 


clusively that the use of teams and wagons 
on ordinary country work is prohibitive 
as compared with the use of automobile 
trucks. 


Motor Truck Operating Costs. 

You might be interested to know some- 
thing about the cost of operating auto- 
mobile trucks. The following is a sched- 
ule of costs compiled by us in a year and 
a half’s use of a truck in handling a 
gang averaging eight men: 

The truck was of 1,500-Ib. capacity, 
costing approximately $1,200. 

The cost of operating the truck from 
July 13, 1914 to January 31, 1916, in- 
cluding $1 a day for depreciation, the 
salary and expenses of driver, oil, gas, 
tires, and expenses of all kinds amounted 
to $2,343.48, divided as follows: 

Cost of operating truck, $1,688.48; de- 
preciation $562; interest on investment 
$93: this makes an average of $6.16 per 
day for the 381 days the truck 
actually used. 


was 


The cost of employing teams to trans- 
port the men on this work would have 
been approximately $1,700. 

The increased speed of the truck, which 
incidentally was regulated to a maximum 
of 22 miles per hour, made it possible 
to save on an average slightly more 
than two hours a day of the time of 
each man (an average of slightly over 
eight) in the gang which, including over- 
head charges, amounted to $2,288.38. It 
was also possible, between necessary trips 
with the men, to deliver material on 
which extra team transportation charges 
would have amounted to $298.05, making 
a total earning for the truck of $2,586.43, 
or a total net saving of $1,942.95, or 
more than 150 per cent. of the cost of the 
truck. 

Organization of Line Gang. 

The organization of a piecework gang 
is one of the serious problems and one 
which requires very careful attention. In 
the first place, a foreman must be se- 
cured who is capable of properly distrib- 
uting the men and material, and carefully 
and accurately reporting the work, to get 
efficient results. It will be found that, aft- 
er a few days have elapsed, it will not be 
necessary for the foreman to do very 
much directing, as the gang will call his 
attention to any oversights which he has 
made in distributing material or planning 
his work which have caused them a loss 
of time and consequent lose of earnings. 
The foreman should accept all such sug- 
gestions and apply any which will be 
helpful. 

In order that the men may not be dis- 
couraged at the start, it is advisable that 
at least one man be placed in the gang 
who has successfully worked on a piece- 


work basis in some other location or at 


some other trade, to act as a pacemaker. 
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The remainder of the gang will then soon 
fall in line. It is equally important that 
in the organization of a gang, all dis- 
turbers, agitators and others who are 
not loyal to their employers, be eliminated 
to the last man because such men will 
never work successfully in a piecework 
organization. 
Handling the Gang. 

It is also important to watch the prog- 
ress of the work and see that the men 
who are willing to work are not handi- 
capped by laggards, or in other ways; also 
be willing to go 50-50 with them on the 
savings. 

It is necessary to establish a definite 
understanding among the employes that 
no credit will be given for work which 
is not satisfactorily performed. If this 
rule is rigidly enforced at the start, there 
will be very little cause for complaint 
on account of quality of work. We have 
found that the worker on a piecework 
basis will do his work a little better than 
the specifications require rather than take 
a chance of being sent back with the re- 
sulting loss of time and earnings. 

A number of the things which it is 
necessary to do have been briefly outlined. 
The tasks are not easy, but the success 
which follows the proper working out of 
these problems is so complete that the 
employer who tackles the job with a vim 
will be well paid for his trouble. One of 
the best reasons why the plan succeeds 
is that the brains and the thinking power 
of every man in the organization—from 
the groundman and teamster to the line- 
man and foreman—are employed in de- 
vising the best means of avoiding lost 
time. 

It is also especially easy for a super- 
visor to ascertain if there is anything 
wrong in the conduct of a piecework gang 
for every man is always willing to tell 
why, in his opinion, time was lost and 
earnings curtailed when it is affecting 
him directly. The same man, or set of 
men, could hardly be induced to say a 
word about the same line of complaint 
in connection with a day-rate plan. 


Actual Results Accomplished. 
A few 


financial 
work accomplished by our company on a 


of the actual results from a 
standpoint in connection with 


piecework basis, as compared with re- 
sults on a day-work basis will now be 
given. 

A re-transposing job involved the cut- 
ting-in of 217 physical transpositions 
and 34 phantom transpositions, the chain- 
ing of 12 miles of pole line, stenciling of 
the poles, placing 217 transposition brack- 
ets for physical transpositions and 34 
three-point brackets for phantom trans- 
positions, the removing of 90 physical 
transposition brackets and 19 phantom 
transposition fixtures, with some other 
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miscellaneous work. Our estimate on a 
day-rate was $332.75, while the 
work actually accomplished on a 
piece-rate basis for $115.02. In spite of 
the fact that a saving of nearly two- 
thirds of the estimated cost was effected, 
the men employed earned 32 per cent. 
above day wages. 


basis 


was 


The reasons why that saving was pos- 
sible are shown in a comparison between 
the work accomplished by two men on 
a day-work basis and two men on a piece- 
work basis on two jobs which were abso- 
lutely comparable, except that the two 
men working on a day-work basis were 
only required to travel one-half the total 
distance per day that was traveled by 
the two men on the piecework basis. The 
comparison follows: 

The two men on a piecework basis cut 
in 73 physical transpositions, cut out 25 
physical transpositions, cut in two phan- 
tom transpositions, cut out six phantom 
transpositions and placed the necessary 
brackets and fixtures for these transposi- 
tions in one day’s work on piecework. 

The two men on a day-work basis cut 
in 11 physical transpositions, cut in four 
phantom transpositions, cut out one phan- 
tom transposition and placed 11 physical 
and four phantom transposition fixtures 
as a day’s work. 

In each case, the two men employed 
were rated as equal in ability and were 
employed the same number of hours. 
This is perhaps an extreme case, but we 
have noted a number of others 
approximate it in comparison. 


which 


Savings Made on Rural Lines. 

Following are some of the savings ac- 
tually accomplished in connection with in- 
stalling poles on exchange farm line con- 
struction: 

Twenty-ft. 5-in. top poles, which cost 
$3.12 each in place on a day basis, cost 
$1.70 each in place on a piecework basis— 
a saving of $1.42. 

Twenty-five-ft. 6-in. top poles, which 
cost on a day basis $4.97 in place, on a 
piecework basis were placed for $3.34 
each—a saving of $1.63 each. 

Pole-butt reinforcements, which on a 
day basis cost $2.53 each, on a piecework 
basis cost $1.76 each—a saving of 77 cents. 

Straightening poles, which on a day 
basis cost 75 cents each, on a piecework 
basis cost 35 cents each—a saving of 40 
cents. 

In summarizing the results obtained in 
a season’s work on piecework basis, as 
compared with the same amount and 
class of work done on a day-work basis, 
I would say that if the piecework sched- 
ule is properly figured out and the gang 
properly organized and handled, any 
employer may expect to effect a saving 
of 331-3 per cent. in labor, and at the 
same time, increase the earnings of the 
men employed from 35 to 40 per cent. 








Advertising Contest Brings Results 


Prize Letter Contest on “‘Why I Prefer the Automatic Telephone’’ Conducted 
by Ohio State Telephone Co. in Youngstown—$100 in Cash Awarded for the 
Best Letter—Many Letters to Be Used in Special Series of Advertisements 


In the management of a continuous 
advertising campaign for telephone serv- 
ice, care must be taken that it does not 
assume a sameness that would grow mo- 
notonous to the reading public. From 
four to six times a year the entire atti- 
tude and make-up of the advertising 
should change, and if possible some novel- 
ty feature incorporated occasionally, so 
that any fleeting public interest may be 
again aroused. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. has been conducting a con- 
tinuous advertising campaign for more 
than a year. It has assumed various in- 
teresting cycles, the last one of which 
featured for a month before Christmas, 
exciting a great deal of public interest 
and in an unusual way. 

For the eleven previous months to Oc- 
tober 31, 1916, the advertising had con- 
sistently hammered home various advan- 
tages of the service. It was thought that 
for a month, beginning October 31, it 
would be well to influence the public, if 
possible, to express their opinion of the 
service. Accordingly a letter contest on 
“Why I Prefer the Automatic Telephone” 
was opened and $100 cash offered for 
the best letter received before November 
31. It was also agreed that any letters 
which could be used in whole, or in part, 
for advertising would be paid for at the 
rate of $1 each. 

The advertisement dated October 31 
explains the plan in detail, and also takes 
further advantage of the opportunity to 
hammer home exclusive automatic fea- 
tures. One particular point brought forth 
in the rules of the contest was that the 
subject matter of the letter should be 
based on the writer’s experience with the 
telephone and not upon the company’s ad- 
vertising statements. 

The prize winning letter, shown in 
the December 9 advertisement, which is 
reproduced on another page, is one which 
could not have been very much better if 
written to specifications. It was submitted 
by Mrs. Joseph H. Lloyd, of 705 Oak 
Hill avenue, Youngstown, and reads as 
follows: 


To hear of the merits of the “Auto- 
matic” telephone is not sufficient; one 
must use it to appreciate its true worth. 
We enjoyed its service for a time and 
though delighted from the first, we feel 
that the following test proved its. ef- 
ficiency beyond question: 

About 2 o’clock one morning serious 
illness in the family awakened me. How 


By P. L. Frailey 


near the doctor seemed as I dialed his 
number! How soon his voice gave me 
courage and confidence! 

My husband was out of the city, and 
past experience has made me dread a long 
distance call, but the “Automatic” elim- 


inated hundreds of miles in an unbelieve- 
ably short time and 1] heard as distinctly 
as if he were at my side. No delays! No 
confusing sounds! Isn’t it wonderful? 
Much of the quiet which we were able 
to maintain in the home during the fol- 








FOR THE BEST LETTER ON 
“Why I Prefer the ‘Automatic’ Telephone” 





For months now th ds of b 





concerns, even larger, are in near prospect. In many 


CONTEST OPENS TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31st 


in every section of the city have been proving Automatic advertising ciaims. 
Not only subscribers, rh gape ye nen om have been surprised by the marvelous 

telephony, In the brief period in which it has been before Youngstown public hundreds of people 
ee an Sa eee and one great industrial plant 
letters we have received unstinted 
we wish io Know bow Youngstown, as a whole, has boeg impressed, and, therefore, we offer a prise of $10000 ca for the best letter received 
between Tuesday, October 31st, and Thursday, November 30th, one month, on the subject ‘‘Why I prefer the Automatic Telephone.”’ 

To enter this contest you need not be an Automatic subscriber. Any one who has used the Automatic telephone and learned its ad- 
vantages is eligible to compete. We do not want you to assemble the features that we have been advertising, but to give us in your own 
words the very reason itself for your own personal preference of the Automatic telephone. The letters, absolutely, must not contain —_ 
than 200 words and there is but the one prize—$100.00 in cash. It is understood that the prise letter will be used in our advertising; furth 
it is understood that we will pay $1.00 for the use of any other letter in our advertising, Se Sieaper aaah, and Gah Goemg Raveena ta 
use any letter with this consideration. No employee of The Ohio State Telephone Co. or any member of his or her family is eligible to this 
contest. But remember, whether you are an Automatic subscriber or not, you areeligible. Do not wait till the last days to send in your letter. 
Get yours in early. Only one letter may be sent in from any one individual. Study out right now just why the Automatic has appealed to you 
and write this reason in your own words regardless of their literary value, for what we shall judge upon is the idea and not the expression. 


efficiency ef this perfect development in 
have come to use it almost exclusively; 
pte mn bata 
praise for Automatic service. But now 





The Prize will be Awarded Dec.10 


—just 15 days before Christmas. Five crisp new $20.00 bills 
will be awarded the prize winner upon that day and the 
letter itself will appear in our advertising. Remember it 
49 pot the wording that will count, but the idea—the very 
reason for which you, yourself, prefer the Automatic tele- 

have said about 
dea that we want 

one, 






e 
, features of Aubemetie ser that « especially to 
=. you—give them in detail, in less than 200 words and your 











letter will reegive close atte ene on 





A Hint That Will Help 


te the evenin 
matic t 





All members off your family get together 
u 








Great Protection 


the Fire Depart. 


Always On Duty 


Diating 19 calle 
ment! 4299 





The Number Neate 


Au always 
an ‘the tunber yeu : i al and 
cu get the number directir 
cored auhout waiting for 
other to do it fer you. 





G. G. King, Gen. Manager 





EXCLUSIVE “AUTOMATIC” FEATURES 





YOU MAY WIN THE $100.00——TRY FOR IT! 


The Ohio State Telephone Co. 


A Great System in a Great State 21 E. Rayen Ave. 
Commercial Dept. 4246 


Secrecy Swift 

On individual lines Auto- tein di linia tities 
matic is as secret as the Sphinx immediate ‘¢onnestion with the 
—a1 e can bly listen in auto me => qonnec a 

-— nomotaneomn” an 
Rhy hy 
2 ot 

behind locked doors oO 
A Delight To Use 


* Every subseriber finda Auto- 
matic a delight to use. There 
is & wonderful delight im this 
sumple and direct 
connecting yourself with the 
party you want, 











Advertisement in Youngstown, Ohio, Papers Announcing the Prize Letter Contest. 
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lowing critical days, we owe to the “Auto- 
matic.” No disturbing “wrong number” 
calls; no parleying with central over poor 
service; no provoking delay in making 
connections! 


TELEPHONY 


more, all of the prize winners presented 
extremely useful advertising points in 
their letters which will be drafted into 
a special series of 50 advertisements, to 





The Prize Winning Letter 








The Ohio State Telephone Co. 


Youngstown, Q. 


proved its efficiency beyond question: 


me courage and confidence! 


following 
number’ 
in making connections! 


each. The following writers have been a’ 


Walter Harrod, 81 Saranac Ave., City. 

Henry Nathan, 1516 Elm St., City. 

Clara L, Sloane, Box 215, City. 

H. Heller, Box 668, City. 

Elizabeth M. Davies, 13 W. Federal St., City. 
David Evans, 392 Glenaven Ave., City. 

A. L. Lioyd, Texas Co., City. 

Gladys Moore? 81 E: Chalmers Ave., City. 

Mrs. James V. Murphy, 1425 Elm St., City. 

N. C. Cover. Chief Clerk, P. & L. E. R. R. Co., City. 
Anna DeVaney, P. 0. Box 95, Hubbard, O. 

R. E Neicham, American Tar Products Co., City. 
Jas. W. Duncan, Jr., 1014 Garlick St., City. 

O. B Swisher, 1021 E. Madison Ave., City. 

Mrs. Jess R Edwards, 11 Tacoma Ave., City. 
Clara I Park, Erie & P & L. E. R. R: Co:, City. 


Mrs. Frank West, 26 Br 
Zane Good, 37 Whitney 








'Y =) 


Commercial Department 4246 





— in-the contest which 
closed November 30th on 


“Why I Prefer the Automatic Telephone” 


The conditions of this contest, as we stated them, were that. we would award a first prize 61 ~ 
$100 00 for the best letter of 200 words, or less, on the subject ‘“Why I Prefer the Automatic Teké- 
phone,”’ this letter to be written from one’s experience in the use of the Automatic Telepbone. 
We arged especially that what we wanted most was an expression in the ptople'’s own words of 
their own indiyidual experiences in the use of Automatic service, and we especially stated that we 
did not want letters using the same statements and carrying the same thoughts as our advertise- 
orents have in the past. However, there are many letters that were splendid as essays upon the 
advantage of Automatic Service. These letters, of course, because of the‘conditions of the contest, 
could not be given consideration and the prize-winning letter stood out above all the others as a 
letter stating an individual experience and because it is so well expressed and covers so many 
points of service aetually experienced, we have awarded the first prize. ‘It is a letter written from 
the heart, as you will see when you read it. and a letter which shows the absolute dependability af 
Atmtomatic Service and its wonderful help in a time of emergency. 


Gentlemen: — To hear of the merits of the “Automatic” telephone is not 
sufficient; one must use it to appreciate its true worth. We enjoyed its service 
for a time and though coe, pai from the first, we fee! that the following test 


About 2 o’clock one morning serious illness in the family awakened me. 
How near the doctor seemed as I dialed his number! How soon his voice gave 


My husband was out of the city, and past experience made me dread a long 
distance call but the “Automatic” eliminated hundreds of miles in an unbe- 
lievably short time and I heard as distinctly as if he were at my side. No delay! 
No confusing sounds! {sn’t it wonderful? 


Much of the quiet which we were able to maintain in the home during the 
critical days, we owe to the “Automatic.” No disturbing “wrong 
calls; no parleying with central over poor service; no provoking delay 


My best friend is the one that serves me most efficiently in time of need. 
That is why | prefer the Automatic Telephone—A FRIEND INDEED! 


Very sincerely yours, 


49 Win Prizes of $1 Each—All Splendid Letters 


We advertised in the contest that for all the letters which we could use in whole or in part in our advertising we would pay $1.00 
ed prizes accordingly. 
W. J. Seifert, 525 W. Madison Ave., City. 
Mr. Jno. Melrose, 832 Mahoning Ave., City. 
Winifred Flannery, 345 Arlington St., City. 
Ered H. Deibel, 601 Belmont Ave., City. 
— St., City. 

ve., City. 
Chas. F. McCarty, 2151 Hillman St., City. 
Mrs. J. C. Condi, 156 W. Evergreen Ave., City. 
A. R. Lightbody, 47% E. Merign Ave., City. 
Mrs. N. E. Thompson, 916 Belmont: Ave. 
Elsie Little, Court House, City. : 
Paul M. Kaufman, 146 Marion Ave., City. 
Mrs. T. H. Whitehouse, 359 Kendall Ave., City. % 
Mrs. H. E. White, 108 W. Dewey Ave., City. A. D. Bean, 716 Thorne St,, City. 
Mrs. Margaret McElheney,\520 Union St., City. 
W. E. Jones, 419 W. Chalmers Ave., City 


All Prize Winners Invited to the Automatic Plant Next Wednesday 


We eee eee 8 eee Oe 


The Ohio State Telephone Co. 


“A Great System in a Great State”’ 
G. G. KING, General Manager 








705 Oak Hill Ave., 
Youngstown, O., Nov. 28, 1916 


Mrs. Joseph H: Lloyd 


Mary L Jones, 20 N. Evanston Ave., City. 
Mrs. Jessie Fay Koons, 125 Garfield St., City 
Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, 61 E. Delason Ave., City 
C: A, Smootz; 356 Custer Ave., City. 
Thos. Jackson, 836 Edgewood St., City. 
Kaine Lobingef, 554 St. Louis Ave., City. 
Dr. T. H. Lautenschlager, 9 E. Woodland, City. 
Rev. Levi G. Batman, First Christian Churek, City, 
Mrs. H. A.- Ernst, 5 E. Federal St., City. 
Mrs. L. C. Salliotte, 928 Hillman St., City. 
R. J. Arnold, 55 Falls Ave., City. 
Melvin G. Clopton, 909 EB. ‘Maple St., City. 
i ., City. 


Mrs. Johi* P: Kari,2016 Qaic.Hill Ave., City. 
M. Deitchman, 37 W. Prospect St., City. 


21 East Raven Avenue 








Announcement of Prize Winner in Letter Contest Conducted in Youngstown. 


My best friend is the one that serves 
me most efficiently in time of need. That 
is why I prefer the Automatic telephone. 
—A Friend Indeed! 


Hundreds of letters were received 
during the month and a great deal of in- 
terest excited in the campaign. Further- 


what Youngstown people actually 
of automatic service. 

publication of the names of the 
winners, it will be noted that they 
extended an invitation to visit the 
State plant at a certain time to re- 
their prizes. About 50 people were 


show 
think 

On 
prize 
were 
Ohio 


ceive 


there and several hours were taken in 
showing them through the plant and 
familiarizing them with the many advan- 
tages of the service. This group became 
a kind of boosters’ organization which 
has done very much good already through 
favorable comment upon the organization 
and its service. 


Convention of Western Pennsyl- 
vania Independents. 

The Western Pennsylvania Independent 
Telephone Association will hold its eighth 
annual convention at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Thursday and Friday, 
January 25 and 26. A program has been 
prepared which should prove of much: 
interest to every Independent telephone 
man. The program is in full as follows: 

THurRSDAY MorNING SESSION. 

President’s address, W. H. Wilson, of 
Erie. 

Appointment of committees. 

Announcements. 

TuurspAy AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“The National Situation,” by E. D. 
Schade, of Johnstown. 

“Facts Involved in the Question of 
Government Ownership of Telephone 
Properties,” by Frank G. Odell, of Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

“The Adjustment of Rates,” by W. S. 
Paca, of Onl City, Pa. 

“The Telephone Company’s Opportuni- 
ties,” by R. R. Stevens, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“Operators’ Schools and Their Bene- 
fits,” by W. H. Hay, of Pittsburgh. 

“Butler County and the Development 
of Independent Telephony,” by T. J. 
Shufflin, of Butler. 

“Changed Conditions,” by 
Hawkey, of Pittsburgh. 

General discussion. 

THE Fripay SESSION. 

“Advertising,” by P. L. Frailey, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

“Plant Management,” 
Heavens, of Pittsburgh. 

“The Local Company’s Relation to the 
Long Distance Company,” by H. E. Brad- 
ley, of Philadelphia. 

“Telephone Companies and Newspa- 
pers,” by H. L. Lamb, of California. 

“Echoes of the National Convention, 
1916,” by John Z. Miller, of Erie. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

General discussion. 

Adjournment. 


Richard 


by Fred _ J. 





Texas Company Increases Stock. 


According to General Manager F. W. 
Greber, the West Texas Telephone Co., 
of Brownwood, Texas, is increasing its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $400,000. 
The purpose of making this increase in 
capital stock is to provide for extensive 
improvements and extensions to be made 
during the year just opened. 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

‘70. Outline briefly the difference be- 
tween the shunt wound dynamo and the 
compound wound dynamo. 

571. What is the function of the series 
winding of the compound wound dynamo? 

572. What was the “teazer” winding 
used by Charles F. Brush? 

573. What is the “short shunt’? What 
is a “long shunt’? Upon what circuits 
do these shunts act? 

574. What is the difference between 
a magneto generator of a telephone set 
and the magneto switchboard ringing gen- 
erator? What changes are made in the 
ordinary magneto generator to provide 
for continuous rotation? 

575. Discuss the continuous running 
ringing generator as regards cost of oper- 
ation. 

CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 

Equipment (Continued). 

576. The theory of the pole-changing 
vibrator.—The essentials of the the- 
ory of the pole-changing ringing vibra- 
tor, so far as the production of ringing 
currents from direct current sources 
without voltage transformation is con- 
cerned, is shown in Fig. 183. The bat- 
tery, 7-8, supplies the ringing current. In 
practice this battery usually consists of 
00 to 9) dry cells connected in series. 

At 1 and 2 are contact arms that are 
kept in vibration between the battery 
terminals. While the ringing leads are 
shown as vibrating between battery con- 
tacts, in practice some manufacturers of 
this equipment mount the battery contacts 
on the vibrating member. When the 
contacts are shown, as in Fig. 183, the 
positive terminal, 7, of the battery is 


nected, in turn, to contact arm 1 and the 
negative terminal, &, to contact arm 2. 
Should the circuit between the wires con- 
nected to contact arms 1 and 2 be closed 
at this time, a true alternating current 


from the battery will flow through it as 
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Principle of the Ringing Pole 
Changer. 


Fig. 183. 


connected to contact arm 2, and the nega- 
tive terminal, 8, through the contact point, 
3, to contact arm 1. As the arms, 1 and 2, 
are shifted by the motion of the vibrator 
on which they are mounted, the positive 
terminal, 7, of the battery becomes con- 


Fig. 184. Actual Circuit of a Ringing Pole 
Changer. 


the operation of the vibrator is continued. 
If the loop between these two wires is 
closed by means of polarized ringer, the 
alternating current, if the voltage of the 
battery is high enough, will cause the 
ringer to operate. 

577. Sparking at the contact points.— 
As the current flows out over the line 
wires to the ringer, it will be necessary 
for the magnetic field in the ringer frame 
and cores to be built up, then to be reversed 
with the current and built up again. As 
the circuit from the battery, 7-8, is broken 
at the contact points of the instrument, 
the established magnetic field in the 
ringer frames and cores will, through its 
inductance reactance, cause the current 
to tend to persist in flowing. As a result 
the current will bridge the ever-widening 
gap at the contact points with an are and 
the contact points will be damaged by a 
destructive spark. 

In a very short time such a spark in 
ordinary service, will cause the contact 
points to become rough and pitted. Such 
a condition renders the establishment of 
successive contacts at this point very un- 
certain and is to be prevented at all costs. 

578. Operation of vibrator of pole 
changer—The wiring of an actual ring- 
ing pole changer, as furnished by one of 
the oldest manufacturers, is arranged as 
shown in Fig. 184. The function of the 
single-cell closed-circuit battery, 13, is 
to provide the energy for maintaining the 
continuous vibration of the contact-car- 
rying reed, 10. The operating circuit of 
this battery is traceable through the con- 
tact points at 12, the magnet coil 14, and 
the battery. 
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The flow of current in this circuit en- 
ergizes the magnet, 14, causing it to at- 
tract the armature mounted on_ the 
vibrating reed opposite its pole piece. 
When the vibrator is drawn to the mag- 
net sufficiently, the circuit energizing the 
magnet, 14, is broken at the point 12, 
the magnet is de-energized and the vibra- 
tor returns to the other position. In 
this way, which is exactly similar to the 
operation of the ordinary doorbell, the 
vibrator, 10, is kept in constant motion 
to and fro. 

The frequency of its vibration may be 
adjusted to any desired value within the 
range of the instrument, by shifting the 
weight, 9, up or down on the vibrator 
rod, 10. The resulting action is some- 
what the same as that produced by the 
adjustment of the weight on a clock pen- 
dulum. As the weight is shifted towards 
the free end of the rod, the rate of vibra- 
tion, or frequency, is reduced. 

While the battery, 13, and the magnet, 
14, are essential to the economical oper- 
ation of the pole changer, they are in no 
sense a part of the equipment required 
to ring telephone bells. That is to say, 
it would be possible to vibrate the reed 
by some mechanical arrangement—al- 
though doubtless very inconvenient—and 
produce the ringing alternating current 
from the main battery. 

579. Effect of inductance reactance in 
circuit—In the description of the the- 
oretical sketch, Fig. 183, reference was 
made to the effect of the inductance re- 
actance of the ringers operated on the 
current through the vibrator contacts. 
While the inductance reactance of the 
circuit would have the effect of causing 
the line current to tend to persist after 
the contact had been broken by the travel 
of the vibrator contacts, it would also 
have the effect of opposing the starting 
of the current through the line circuit 
and the ringer coils. 

It has been shown that the reactance 
due to the capacity in any alternating- 
current circuit, has the effect of advancing 
one component of the line current 90 
degrees, while the reactance due to in- 
ductance in a similar line circuit has 
the effect of retarding one component 
of the line current 90 degrees. There- 
fore, if capacity is added to the 
line circuit when the pole changer is 
in operation, it will, to a greater or less 
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degree, neutralize the effect of the in- 
ductance reactance so that the line cur- 
rent will be more nearly in phase with 
the impressed voltage of the battery. It 
is obvious that when such a condition is 
reached the sparking will be reduced at 
the contact points, as there will be no 
unneutralized inductance reactance tend- 
ing to maintain the current after the con- 
tacts are broken. 

In an alternating current circuit when 
the effect of the capacity reactance is ex- 
actly equal to that of the inductance re- 
actance, the circuit, as a whole, is said 
to be in a condition of resonance. With 
any given alternating-current voltage, 
under this condition the current flow- 
ing in the circuit is at its maximum pos- 
sible strength. The resistance opposed 
to the flow of the current is that due only 
to the ohmic resistance of the circuit, the 


effects of the inductance reactance and 
the capacity reactance being mutually 


neutralized. 

580. Function of condenser in _pole- 
changer circuit—A little more simple ex- 
planation of the purpose of the con- 
denser, 17, Fig. 184, may be given as fol- 
lows: When the contact is closed by the 
vibrator for a current flow in either direc- 
tion from the main battery, 7-8, the self 
induction of the telephone ringers prevents 
the instant rise to full strength of the 
current through their coil windings. The 
condenser, 17, being bridged across the 
circuit, at the instant of ringing, by the 
action of the sluggish relay, 15, is ac- 
cordingly charged. 

When the 
opened at the contact points, the con- 
censer discharges through the winding 


battery circuit is again 


of the ringer in the same direction as 
that taken by the original ringing current. 
Therefore, it may be said with approxi- 
mate accuracy that it is not the current 
flow from the battery through the con- 
tact points of the vibrator that energizes 
the ringer magnets, but a current sent 
into the condenser, 17, that later is sup- 
plied to the line in accordance with the 
ability of the line to receive it. By the 
time that the vibrator has swung to the 
other side and reversed the battery po- 
larity on the line, the condenser will 
haye discharged and will have been made 
ready to accept charge in the opposite 
direction to be later supplied to the line 
for the operation of the ringer clappers. 
In the circuit shown, the relay, 15, is 
energized by flow of current from the 
main battery, 7-8, in response to every 
closing of the ringing key by the oper- 
ator. When the relay, 15, is operated, it 
closes a circuit from the ringing termi- 
nals of the pole changer, 18, through the 
condenser, 17, to contact spring, 19. 
When the ringing key is restored to its 
normal position, the flow of current from 
the main battery, 7-8, is interrupted, and 
the relay, 15, is restored to its normal 
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This opens the cir- 


position by gravity. 
cuit through the condenser, 17, effecting, 
so the manufacturers claim, marked econ- 
omy in the current consumption from 
the battery, 7-8. It is true that there is 
no demand on the main battery, 7-8, with 
this except when actual 
ringing is being done. 

581. Production of pulsating selective 
ringing current with pole changer—In 
telephone offices requiring pulsating cur- 
rent for selective ringing systems, the 
pole changer is peculiarly adaptable. It 
is obvious that in order to obtain pul- 
sating current it is only necessary to 
take off the interrupted current pro- 
duced by the vibrator, from one side of 
the main battery. In Fig. 184, for in- 
stance, pulsating current of positive po- 
larity will be obtained from a terminal 
placed similarly to contact point,5, and 
arranged to receive the battery current 


arrangement, 


from a positive battery contact on the 
vibrator, 10, because each time that the 
vibrator, 10, swings to the left-hand limit 


of its travel, it will connect the positive 


terminal battery to it. 

In such a case the other side of the 
pulsating ringing circuit would be ob- 
tained from contact spring, 19. In the 
same way negative pulsating current 
could be taken from an additional con- 
tact spring placed similarly to contact, 3, 
and terminal, 19. 

Both these pulsating current contact 
points would be mounted at the sides of 
the vibrator. One would always be in- 
termittently connected to the positive 
terminal of the main battery and the 
other intermittently to the negative 
terminal of the main battery as the vi- 
brator swings to and fro. 

582. Necessity of discharging the pul- 
sating selective line circuit—When ring- 
ing selectively on the telephone circuit 
with pulsating current, it is necessary that 
the line be discharged between the suc- 
cessive pulsations of current. Suppose 
that positive pulsating current is being 
sent out on the telephone line. The 
successive positive pulsations will suc- 
cessively charge the line so that unless 
the charge is dissipated before the next 
pulsation is sent into it, practically no 
current will flow. 

Except in some of the common battery 
telephone circuits using pulsating cur- 
rent for selective calling, this discharge 
of the line capacity is possible through 
the winding of the ringers. In this way 
each successive pulsation of ringing cur- 
rent will charge the line capacity, which 
will then discharge through the ringer 
windings, passing the full ringing power, 
practically, to the ringer coils. 

583. Modifications of pole- changer 


’ 


arrangement. — Different manufacturers 
have adopted different arrangements in 
the wiring of pole changer equipments. 
The condenser is, in many cases, perma- 
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rently bridged across the ringing leads. 
In one case, at least, two condensers are 
used with a tap at their common junction 
point leading to the ground side of the 
ringing leads. The ground side is not 
only one side of the alternating circuit, 
but is also one side of both the pulsating 
ringing circuits. 
(To be continued) 


Securing the Public’s Support in a 
Proposed Rate Increase. 


The Ohio State Telephone Co., last 
week, filed with the Ohio State Utilities 
Commission for its approval, a new rate 
schedule which provides for an increase 
in rates on several classes of business 
telephones in Columbus. On the same day 
that this schedule filed, there ap- 
peared in the local newspapers an article 
prepared and sent in for publication by 
the Ohio State company, which told of 
the proposed increase in rates and ex- 
plained just why it is necessary. 

By taking the public into its confidence 
in this manner, the company will prob- 
ably be able to ward off to a considerable 
extent the opposition with which a rate 
increase is usually met. The article which 
appeared in the Columbus 
follows: 

“The new rate schedule of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., filed with the public 
utilities commission, provides for an in- 


was 


newspapers 


crease in rates on several classes of busi- 
ness telephones. The individual business 
telephone has _ been from 
$40 per annum to $51 per annum; the 
two-party business telephone from $36 
per annum to $40 per annum, and trunk 
lines to private branch exchanges from 
$40 per annum to $51 per annum. 

The new schedule shows that individual 
business and trunk line rates are $54 
gross with a discount of $3 per annum 
if paid at the office of the company on or 
before the 10th day of the month in 
which either quarterly or monthly pay- 
ments are due. The two-party business 
line gross rate is $43, net $40. The new 
rate of $12 per annum for each operator's 
position is placed upon private exchange 
switchboards. 

The rates for residence telephone serv- 
ice have not been changed. This schedule, 
under the law, is effective February 1, 
and during the month of January sub- 
scribers will pay at their present rates. 

In comment upon this change in rates. 
officials of the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
state that in spite of the most rigid 
economies and constant application of ef- 
ficiency, the high cost of labor and ma- 
terials has overtaken them. Since 1899 
when the Columbus Citizens Telephone 
Co. started to build and its rates hecame 
effective, there has been no increase. 

Up to August Ist, 1914, there has been 
a normal increase in the cost of labor 
and materials, something of an increase 


increased 
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between 1% per cent. and 2 per cent. per 
annum. In the last two and one-half 
years there has been an abnormal in- 
crease in all costs. During the period up 
to the opening of the war, telephone com- 
panies generally were able to offset these 
increases through manufacturing and 
operating economies, using new methods 
and appliances and finding cheaper and 
more efficient ways of doing things. Tele- 
phone management efficiency has so im- 
proved that increases in rates in many 
places have been delayed. 

In the period spoken of there have been 
some more or less violent fluctuations in 
prices, but the general trend has been up- 
ward. Everyone is aware of the abnormal 
increase within the last two and one-half 
years and the present high costs have 
now made it imperative that improvement 
in income be made. 

Telephone companies operating in 
other cities of the class of the city of 
Columbus operate under higher rates. This 
is particularly true of the individual line 
business rate which is the principal rate 
affected at Columbus. Examples of the 
rates of other cities, both Independent 
and Bell are as follows: 


--Independent-- -——Bell-—— 
Individual Individual 
business line. business line. 
City. Gross. Net. Gross. Net. 
Cleveland ...$75 $72 $84 $84 
Pittsburgh .. 80 80 48" 
57? 
66° 
75* 
84° 
Toledo ...... 52 48 60 54 
Dayton ..... 40 40 60 60 
Cincinnati ... 100 100 
Indianapolis . 54 54 





1600 calls, additional 5 cents. 
2800 calls, additional 5 cents. 
81,000 calls, additional 5 cents. 
41,200 calls, additional 5 cents. 
51,500 calls, additional 5 cents. 


Many of these other companies have 
higher residence rates, particularly of the 
class furnished by the Ohio State Tele- 


phone Co. in this city. They are as fol- 
lows: 


--Independent-- -——-Bell——- 
Individual Individual 

residence line. residence line. 

City. Gross. Net. Gross. Net. 
Cleveland ...$51 $48 $54 $48 
Pittsburgh .. 48 57 
TEED cece es 32 30 30 27 
Dayton ..... 24 36 


The ‘Columbus Citizens’ plant of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. is entirely built 
of copper and more than 97 per cent. of 
its lines are individual lines, giving, of 
course, the highest quality of service 
known to the art, but expensive in cost 
of plant... Copper which was normally 
purchased before the war at from 12 to 
16 cents per pound has been as high as 
38 cents per pound within the last few 
weeks, 

Another example of the difference in 
cost is found in telephone directories. The 
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difference in paper cost is approximately 
250 per cent. in the way of increase. 
During the period of the plant’s opera- 
tion many labor costs have increased 50 
per cent. 
Taxes in ten years have increased in 
amount 269 per cent.” 


Bell Subscriber in Chicago Suburb 
Protests. 


Subscribers of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. in the suburbs are complaining of 
the company’s treatment of them. This 
is evidenced by a letter published in Oak 
Leaves, a weekly magazine of Oak Park, 
one of Chicago’s western suburbs. The 
letter, which is addressed to the editor 
of Oak Leaves, and bears the heading, 
“Why,” to the Telephone Co., is as fol- 
lows: 


Is this justice, or is it partiality? I 
contend it is most unfair and I will be 
glad to have the opinion of some of your 
readers. 

I pay $3.50 a month for my telephone, 
having a single line and an extension. 
Every three months, fully four weeks 
after the Chicago telephone books are is- 
sued, I with the other subscribers, re- 
ceive my Chicago and Oak Park books. 
Although I pay for the extension, I am 
permitted only one Chicago directory, al- 
though I may have two Oak Park books. 
This I am told is because my tolls do not 
run high enough to warrant my having 
the convenience of the use of the Chi- 
cago book on my extension telephone, so 
i have to run downstairs every time I 
wish to telephone to the city and have to 
look up the number. 

A few days ago upon the delivery of 
the last books I requested a classified di- 
rectory and was told I could not have 
one unless my bills averaged $5 a 
month. 

I do not think this discrimination is 
just. I think a telephone subscriber who 
pays his bills promptly and pays the 
price asked, should have the privilege of 
possessing at least the small convenience 
asked which would greatly facilitate the 
service. 

There is a great deal said about the 
Chicago Telephone Co.’s desire to give 
the best service possible, yet when a sim- 
ple request is made for the necessary fa- 
cilities for using the telephone, no satis- 
faction can be obtained from the local 


management. 
F. R. Donahue. 


Convention of Nebraska Associa- 
tion Held This Week. 


As TELEPHONY goes to press, the Ne- 
braska Independent Telephone Association 
is holding its annual convention at the 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. A very in- 
teresting program is being carried out at 
the three-day meeting of the association— 
January 10, 11 and 12—and a eomplete 
report of the proceedings will be published 
in our issue of January 20. The program 
is as follows: 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Invocation by Rev. S. Mills Hayes, of 
Lincoln. 
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Address of welcome, by C. W. Bryan, 
mayor of Lincoln. 

Response by Warren Pratt, of Kearney. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Appointment of committees. 

“Our United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association,” by Secretary W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago. 

“Telephone Development in Irrigated 
Districts,’ by Fred Alexander, of Scotts 
Bluff. 

“County Ownership,” by O. 
liams, of Neligh. 

Question box, in charge of Eben D. 
Warner, of Chadron. 


A. Wil- 


THuRSDAY SESSIONS. 

President’s annual address, C. J. Gar- 
low, of Columbus. 

“Interference with Telephone Service 
by High Power Transmission Lines,” by 
L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln. 

“Economics in Farm Line Construc- 
tion,” by B. G. Miller, of Crete. 

“Farmers’ Mutuals,” by H. K. Atkinson, 
of Merna. 

“Maximum Rates,” by R. E. Mattison, 
of Lincoln. 

Question box, in charge of G. E. Becker, 
of Pawnee City. 

Adjournment for lunch. 

Visit to legislature at 2 p. m. 

“Report on Increased Cost of Telephone 
Material,” by M. T. Caster, of Lincoln. 

“Telephone Service in England,” by J. 
E. Grint, of Sargent. 

“Collections,” by J. H. 
Bloomfield. 

Address by member of Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. 

“Suggestions on Economical Mainte- 
nance of Farm Lines,” by J. N. Deaver, 
of Gilead. 

Question box, in charge of G. E. Cod- 
dington, of Auburn. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Gesler, of 


Banquet at 6:30 p. m. 

Address on “The Rural Telephone in 
Europe and America,” by F. G. Odell, of 
Omaha. 

FripAy Morninc SESSION. 

“Farm Line Code Ringing,” by Mr. 
Bardshear, of Bertrand. 

“Telephone Service and the Law,” by 
A. L. LaBounty. 

“Telephone Advertising,” 
Brown, of Brady Island. 

“The Minority Stockholder,” by H. H. 
Andrews, of Callaway. 

“Proceedings before the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission,’ by Herbert W. 
Baird, of the Firm of Hall & Bishop, 
Lincoln. 

Question box, in charge of E. G. Tay- 
lor, of Loup City. 

Reports of committees. 

Business session. 

Election of officers. 

Suggestions for the good of the indus- 
try. 

Adjournment. 


by Bruce 












“QO tempora! O mores!” It was 
Cicero, who two thousands years ago, be- 
wailed the conditions of the times in 
Rome. 

It was not a new thing to bemoan the 
times even at that period, for tablets have 
been found on the site of ancient Babylon 
which show that the most natural tend- 
ency of the human mind is to cry about 
good old times. 

Babylon philosophers inscribed on 
deathless stone the fact that children 
no longer obeyed their parents, that the 
girls wore skirts too short, that competi- 
tion was out of date, and feelingly told 
how well other governments were doing. 





Six thousand fleeting years finds his- 
tory repeating itself. 

If you do not believe it, read the auto- 
mobile number of Collier’s magazine. 

On the very first page is a Ciceronian 
complaint. It was made by a well-known 
man by the name of Perkins, completely 
after the manner of Cicero and the Baby- 
lonians. 

“No longer do people respect trusts. 
No longer do they believe in concentra- 
tion, nor do they worship millionaires. 
They are foolish enough to worship the 
Sherman act and at a most critical time 
in the world’s history insist upon shack- 
ling business so that it cannot compete 
with the world.” 

Mr. Perkins say that the Sherman act 
is a foolish doctrine and calls it our 
eleventh commandment. 

“Between Mr. Taft’s policy of dissolu- 
tion of trusts on the land, and Mr. Wil- 
son’s policy on the sea, there is little left 
for a high-minded trust man to live for.” 

Who is Geo. W. Perkins? 


You must know him. He is the man 
who can collect a campaign fund quicker 
than a telephone man collects a month’s 
telephone bill. 


He seemed to have begun life as presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. in days of old when financial knights 
were bold. Later, he was a Morgan part- 
ner, and had a very considerable con- 
nection with the steel business. 

Today he is seemingly a philanthropist, 
having no more worlds to conquer, and 
is willing, and some say anxious, to be 
ambassador to England, but an unfeel- 
ing public has never yet seen fit to elect 
a candidate who is willing to appoint 
him. No wonder he feels pessimistic, 
and says we are an illiterate nation, po- 
litically as well as industrially. 





Telephones 


More Economic Illiteracy—The Perkins Interview 





and 


By J. C. Kelsey 


TELEPHONY has no quarrel with the 
great Mr. Perkins—it only has a quarrel 
with what he represents. He represents 
nothing which TELEPHONY stands for. If 
Mr. Perkins had his way, there would be 
but one telephone company and one tele- 
phone manufacturing company. 

Instead of dividing our “disorganized 
and distracted” industrial units into small- 
er units, we should federalize them, al- 
low them to enlarge and cut out forever 
any more competition. 

Ostensibly the object of such great con- 
centration is to better compete for the 
world’s business. But way back of it all, 
is a desire for the old privilege of wreck- 
ing a competitor without mercy—that is 
exactly what Geo. W. Perkins means. 





Of all the crazy phantoms out in the 
breeze for people to see is the phantas- 
magoria that we cannot compete in the 
world’s markets unless we have a mo- 
nopoly at home. 

The long and short of such a doctrine 
is that by having a monopoly at home, 
any price can be charged after competi- 
tion is dead, so that the losses of a great 
foreign business can be made up. If 
America has any complaint at all 
about foreign business, it is because 
Americans want the money in a New 
York bank before the goods leave the 
dock. 

To argue that a home monopoly of 
gigantic size is necessary to offset such 
a demand, is another trick to undo the 
progress made by the people in the last 
decade. 





To get business in South America, Af- 
rica, or anywhere is simple enough if 
the manufacturer is able to give long- 
time credits at a low rate of interest. 
American manufacturers can _ undersell 
any European manufacturer, but they 
cannot compete against a contract which 
calls for long, easy payments at 3 per 
cent. interest or less. 

If any great American philanthropist 
is dreaming of foreign trade supremacy, 
and will not be happy until our country 
gets it, let him organize a big New York 
bank which will deal in long-term foreign 
acceptancies at 3 per cent. or less. By 
this method, the small dealer and manu- 
facturer will not have to be ruthlessly 
sacrificed in order that we may fulfill 
our great destiny. 

No good American will be fooled by 
this foreign trick to undermine the Sher- 
man act, the Clayton act, and the regula- 
tion of our business. 
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Trusts 


Mr. Perkins speaks feelingly of our 
pitiful industrial weakness and our utter 
iack of manufacturing co-ordination. 

“What we should do at once,” he says, 
“is to create a federal incorporation act. 
Through transportation and_ electrical 
communications, we have outgrown the 
boundaries of our separate states with 
their weak and contradictory laws. 

“We must wipe out our system of anti- 
quated state incorporation and the farcical 
attempts at state control. 


Think of what it would mean if there 
were a high court of business (some- 
thing like our supreme court) to which 
the idealism of the captain of industry 
might seek to attain. Think what such a 
high court would mean to America, in 
the entrenching of her industry against 
foreign invasion and to its preparation 
for the invasion of foreign fields.” 

Now, Mr. Business Man, think of what 
such a court would mean. Such a court 
would be composed of captains of in- 
dustry because if a position in such a 
court would be then ideal, they would 
soon attain it. Captains of this kind 
usually get what they want. 

Suppose such a court were composed of 
nine high-minded captains of industry, 
bent upon saving our country from in- 
dustrial invasion, regardless of any do- 
mestic situation. Suppose you owned a 
telephone company, and happened to com- 
pete with a big company which had cut 
prices below your costs. 





Suppose you were a telephone manu- 
facturer, and your big competitor, in 
order to be a “world’s champion,” had 
cut prices below cost, and was using 
every predatory method. Suppose you 
had to go before this supreme court of 
business, and plead for relief. Don’t you 
think that it would be preferable to go 
into bankruptcy, save your time and ex- 
pense, and be proud to be a victim of a 
philanthropic federal incorporation act? 





No doubt if you complained to the su- 
preme court of business, the very first 
thing you would hear would be a sneer 
about the terrible lack of self reliance 
and independence on your part. 

You would fall into immediate con- 
tempt because you had not gritted your 
teeth, taken your losses cheerfully, and ap- 
plied to your victorious competitor for 
a job as timekeeper. Because you be- 
lieved that you had the right to operate 
your business in your own way and dared 
to take up the challenge of big business, 
you were an “economic illiterate” and 





would be sentenced to some prison where 
proper economics is taught. 

In the presence of such a high-minded 
competing enemies would 
convict you before you opened 
mouth. Surely, no one cares to go back 
to the inquisition. 


court, your 


your 


The really interesting thing about the 
Perkins interview is a revelation of this 
utter contempt for the principles which 
underlie Independent telephony. Inde- 
pendent telephony. is the ideal of the 
Sherman act, because it is a method of 
handling business which does not tend to 
monopoly and one in which every owner 
is economically independent. 

Men in high places do not like to think 
a man being independent, for they like 
to be judges of men, to reward those 
who strike their fancy, and discharge 
those who do not properly flatter them. 
It is the old story of the Roman Emperor 
who held his thumbs up when pleased 
with a gladiator, and held them down 
when displeased. 


We also have learned from the pro- 
gressive Mr. Perkins that the telephone, 
not the tariff, made the trusts. If the 
tariff had anything to do with trusts, it 
would have created them a century ago. 

But trusts and telephones are of the 
same age, and because the telephone has 
enabled one man to call another, it has 
given rise to concentration of business. 
Thus we learn that the telephone is not 
only a natural monopoly, but the maker 
of monopoly as well. . 

How often have we listened to wise 
dissertations that the telephone should 
be universal, interdependent, intercom- 
municative, under one control, and us- 
ing one make of telephone—one system 
and one mind being the natural gift with 
which Providence endowed the telephone? 
Further, that not only was operating a 
natural monopoly, but manufacturing as 
well. And now comes a captain of in- 
dustry who says it is the mother of trusts 
as well. 


Mr. Perkins, like all men of means, 
finds this country hard to live in, and, 
like the Babylonian, admires other coun- 
tries. He is reported to have said years 
ago that the country was not fit to raise 
his children in. That may account for 
the longing to be ambassador to England, 
where children can play with dukes and 
earls who have not been contaminated by 
state rights’ doctrines. 

Telephone men who have given the 
best years of their lives to their business, 
have no such ambition, nor will they 
have any enthusiasm for the creation of 
a court of business, with unselfish cap- 
tains of industry as judges. 


Independent telephone men, especially, 
who have never been the beneficiary of 
government and country, are not inter- 
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ested in any industrial invasion which 
would have to be at their expense. 

We should feel pretty well satisfied with 
the Sherman act. We should feel that 
the creation of a state utility act has 
been a benefit. 

We should realize that the federal re- 
serve act, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and much other legislation beneficial to 
the ordinary man, has come about natural- 
ly—there has been no force used. 

The only industrial concerns, which are 
disorganized and distracted, are those 
that have ridden rough shod over com- 
petitors, leaving trails of ruin. They 
are now preparing for a trial of their 
devilish acts before the Federal Trade 
Commission. There never was a greater 
truism than “murder will out” and the 
present plight of predatory corporations 
is only the result of a natural economic 
condition. 





It may sound foolish for a mere man 
to question the motives behind Mr. Per- 
kins hopes. No one blames him for 
his views—and he is a clever man. 

Any man with a fat pocketbook is 
likely to work himself into a_ peculiar 
habit of thinking. No man with pocket 
empty can face a man with a dollar in 
his clothes, because his very self con- 
sciousness would defeat him. 

Men who presume to criticise the so- 
called big men and would-be big busi- 
ness, had better keep out of sight, for if 
brought face to face with these artificial 
giants, they would be at a disadvantage. 
But no one can be shot for his views, 
nor can our press be thrown into Lake 
Michigan, because we disagree with big 
business. 

It may be that we cannot understand its 
divinity, but any man of medium means 
will quickly realize that a supreme court 
of business with captains of industries as 
judges is the end. 


Trusts create their own diseases. The 
most apparent disease is isolation. By 
isolation is meant a story of a monastery 
plan of setting apart a group of. human 
beings, trained to think certain thoughts 
and drilled into utter obliviousness of the 
outer-world. 


In a generation or two, employes of 
a trust could not tell the howl of a 
mob from enthusiastic applause, so far 
apart do they dwell from the public. 


Just as a college weakens itself by hir- 
ing its own students as teachers and 
thereby perpetuate ideas wrongly taught 
and magnify them, so will a centralized 
business organization begin to rot in- 
ternally after the first generation passes. 

When individuality is lost, and we no 
longer rub shoulders in the competi- 
tion of life, then, indeed, has decadence 
set in. 

Consider the telephone situation today. 
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If ever there was an attempt to federal- 
ize and centralize, the telephone business 
has seen it. 

We have seen millions of dollars 
wasted in civil wars, simply because one 
group of men sees no good in another 
group of men. We have seen a gigantic 
attempt to ruin our telephone manufac- 
turers by a system of price-cutting which 
would gladden the heart of any man who 
does believe in competition. 

We have seen costly attempts to ruin 
the prestige of one side of our industry, 
and today we stand gasping in the pres- 
ence of a natural enemy—the govern- 
ment—which everyone should have known 
long ago. Thus did one attempt at fed- 
eralization fail. 


Instead of dreaming of monopoly, the 
men who control the Bell telephone 
should be glad to stop the fight. Every 
telephone company which does not make 
any money, is a natural stepping stone to 
government ownership. 

The men who control 
should not rest until every 
company is prosperous and, incidentally, 
the manufacturer who has followed its 
fortunes. 

The telephone business 
man of action whether Bell or Independ- 
ent? and unless such a need is realized 
the telephone business will pass out of 
private hands. Every trace of civil war 
must be wiped out of our telephone lives 
if we expect to reap the fruits of a gen- 
eration’s hard work. 


these matters 
telephone 


needs every 


If you believe that our industries are 
weak and helpless, read all of the Janu- 
ary 6 issue of Collier’s. 

Such expressions “Everything done on 
an epic scale,” “Feats of multiple bor- 
ing,” “175-ton fists,’ and “100 per’ cent. 
efficiency’ do not make us believe that 
the manufacturers are sick in bed. Col- 
lier’s must have wanted some great anti- 
climax when it interviewed Mr. Perkins 
cn the question of federal incorporation. 


We may as well remember that there 
is nothing new about childrens’ disobedi- 
ence, short skirts and admiration of other 
unknown countries. And remember too 
that there is an amendment to our con- 
stitution which says that property, big or 
little, cannot be confiscated without due 
process of law. 

Present laws say that unfair competi- 
tion is not a due process—and upon the 
observance of this law depends the fu- 
ture of America. 

MORAL: Do you believe in fairies? 





New Exchange for Racine. 
Construction of a new central ex- 
change to cost $100,000 will be begun at 
Racine, Wis., by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. next spring. Provision will be made 
for additional units to meet the needs of 
the city in future years. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Decision Handed Down in Iowa 
High Tension Controversy. 

A decision in the lowa high tension 
controversy which was begun before the 
Iowa Railroad Commission last March, 
has been handed down by the commis- 
sion. In its ruling which was issued last 
week, January 4, the commission holds 
that the cost of removal, transposition 
and making metallic of the telephone lines 
interfered with by the construction of 
high power transmission lines in close 
proximity thereto, shall be borne by the 
power company. 

Other expenses that might be required, 
the commission held, shall be apportioned 
between the companies on an equitable 
basis by the commission, after consider- 
ing all factors involved. The commission 
says, naturally, that the cost of rehabili- 
tating an old line shall not be thrown on 
a transmission company. 

The commission, in its order, also 
adopts practically in full the tentative 
rules covering the construction of elec- 
tric transmission lines, to avoid conflicts 
with telephone and_ telegraph lines, 
drafted by a joint committee composed 
of representatives of the various inter- 
ests affected and recommended for the 
adoptioin of the Iowa Railroad Commis- 
sion in March, 1916. 

Continuing, the commission says: 

“This commission has no power to 
order a telephone company to install a 
metallic circuit or the McCluer device, to 
move its lines to the other side of the 
highway, to fix up its lines, or to trans- 
pose its wires. It has no power to award 
or collect damages. It has no power to 
enforce contracts. 

But the commission can prescribe the 
terms and conditions upon which trans- 
mission franchises shall be granted, and 
it has power to direct the manner of 
construction, maintenance, and operation 
of transmission lines. It will endeavor to 
protect telephone and telegraph companies 
from ail unreasonable interference, pro- 
vided they do their part. And it will 
grant franchises to transmission line 
companies on condition that they com- 
ply with these requirements for the pro- 
tection of other electric companies from 
unjust and unreasonable interference.” 


Ruling of Michigan Commission on 
Extension Telephones. 

The Michigan Railroad Commission, in 

a decision handed down December 23, 

ruled that a telephone patron operating a 

private intercommunicating system in his 





factory, which is connected for outgoing 
calls with trunk lines of the telephone 
company, must pay a rate of $3 a year for 
each telephone instrument thus connected. 

This ruling was made in the case of the 
Shaw-Walker Co., the Brunswick, Balke 
Collender Co. and the Shaw Electric Crane 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich., vs. the United 
Home Telephone Co., of Muskegon. The 
plaintiffs in this case own and operate 
within their respective plants private inter- 
communicating telephone systems. These 
exchanges are connected by one or more 
trunks with the United Home system, thus 
making it possible for men in the various 
departments to call out from their re- 
spective departments to any telephone 
patron in the city, the factory switchboard 
operator making the connection. 

The United Home company sought to 
charge $3 a year for each extension tele- 
phone. The factories which had hitherto 
had this service free, paying only for 
trunk line service, protested to the state 
railroad commission. The commission, 
however, as previously stated, held with 
the telephone company and ordered that 
the factories pay for extension telephone 
service at the rate of $83 a year, dating 
back to April 1, 1916. The factories last 
spring secured an injunction restraining 
the telephone company from disconnecting 
their extension telephones or refusing to 
give them service. 


Vermont Supreme Court on High 
Tension Interference. 


An order of the Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Commission, made on petition of a. 
telegraph company, required a_ traction 
company, owning its right of way, to re- 
move its high-tension power wires from 
dangerous proximity to telegraph wires. 
The court held that this did not exceed 
the constitutional powers of the com- 
mission as being confiscatory of the trac- 
tion company’s property and a _ taking 
without “due process of law,” in viola- 
tion of federal Const. Amends. 5 and 14. 
Private ownership of its right of way, 
the court held, did not give the traction 
company the right to erect its high-ten- 
sion line thereon without regard to the 
rule restricting every man against using 
his property to the prejudice of others. 

Where the public service commission 
determined the necessity of an elimina- 
tion of the danger in the close proximity 
of a traction company’s high-tension 
power wires and a telegraph company’s 
wires, it was within the province of the 
commission to determine the manner in 
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which the elimination could best be ac- 
complished, with a view to the operation 
of both lines and to the public safety.— 
Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Bur- 
lington Traction Co.; Supreme Court of 
Vermont; 99 Atlantic, 4. 


Colorado Supreme Court on Juris- 
diction of Commission. 

Exclusive and original jurisdiction in 
all cases involving rate making and serv- 
ice of public utilities rests solely with 
the public utilities commission under a 
decision of the Colorado Supreme Court, 
which denied a rehearing in the case 
brought by the Denver & South Platte 
Railroad against the town of Englewood. 

The supreme court ruled the lower 
court had no jurisdiction where the ques- 
tion of a contract between a city and a 
public utility corporation was involved. 
The railway company contracted to sup- 
ply transfers to a Denver line. Later it 
repudiated this contract. 

When Englewood went into court to 
force the company to give transfers, the 
utility commission intervened, claiming 
the courts had no jurisdiction. The high 
court upheld the commission’s contention. 
It also ruled that the utilities board has 
the right to set aside contracts entered 
into between a municipality and a public 
utility corporation. 





Bill for Merger of Massachusetts 
Utility Commissions. 


Representative J. Weston Allen, of 
Newton, Mass., has filed a bill in the 
house of the Massachusetts legislature, 
calling for the reorganization of the pub- 
lic service commission and the gas and 
electric light commission. The new plan 
contemplates a board of seven members, 
to be appointed for terms of seven 
years, the salaries to be $7,500 each, with 
the exception of the chairman, who is to 
receive $8,000. 

It is contended by Representative Allen 
that a saving of about $30,000 a year to 
the state would result from the merger. 
According to the bill, four sub-boards of 
three members each are to be appointed 
by the chairman to deal respectively with - 
steam railroads and steamships, electric 
railways, gas and electric lighting com- 
panies and telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice. It is proposed that each of the six 
members, who with the chairman consti- 
tute the board, will serve on two of the 
sub-boards. 

The chairman and secretary of the 
commission are to be appointed by the 
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governor, and the chairman will have 
power to appoint the sub-boards and the 
chairman and secretary of each. A clause 
in the bill declares that the decision of 
the sub-board shall be the decision of the 
commission. 

A vigorous contest over the bill is an- 
ticipated in the present session between 
interesis favoring conservative and radi- 
cal regulative practice. 


Purchase by One Public Utility of 
Another. 


The Illinois public utilities act (Hurd’s 
Rev. St. 1915-16, c. llla) § 27, provides 
that with the consent and approval of 
the public utilities commission a public 
utility may purchase and hold stock, 
bonds, notes, etc., of another public 
utility, and is construed to authorize a 
telephone company to acquire a control- 
ling interest in another and insolvent tele- 
phone company. This section, the court 
held, is not violative of Const. art. 4, 
§ 22 providing that the general assembly 
shall not pass local or special laws, grant- 
ing to any corporation, association, or 
individual any special or exclusive privi- 
lege, immunity, or franchise whatever, 
on the ground that it legalizes a monopoly. 

The public policy of the state, as de- 
clared by such provision is not opposed 
to the elimination of competition in all 
cases. It applies only where a “monopo- 
ly,” in the sense in which the word was 
used in the common law, would be 
created, i. e., where competition would 
be eliminated by conferring upon a special 
person or corporation the right to ex- 
clude all others from engaging in the 
same business in the same field of opera- 
tion, or by upholding the validity of con- 
tracts or agreements placing it within 
the power of individuals or corporations 
to control production and fix prices.— 
Clow vs. Romberg; Supreme Court of 
Illinois; 114 Northeastern, 191. 


Transfer of Los Angeles Home 
Franchise Authorized. 


Upon recommendation of the commit- 
tee of the whole the city council of Los 
Angeles, Cal., on December 29, adopted 
the ordinance consenting to the assign- 
ing of the franchise of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Los Angeles, 
to the new Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. 

This ordinance, having been promptly 
signed by Mayor Woodman, will be- 
come effective in 30 days. 


Kearney (Neb.) Company Author- 
ized to Increase Its Rates. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has granted an increase in rates to 
the Kearney Telephone Co., which re- 
cently consolidated its plant with that of 
the Nebraska Telephone Co., at Kearney. 
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An increase of 50 cents a month is al- 
lowed on business telephones, 25 cents on 
residence telephones and 10 cents a month 
on switching service. 

The commission’s order fixes the fol- 
lowing net rates, with an additional pen- 
alty if the rental is not paid by a speci- 
fied time each month: 

Business: single line, $3; two-party, 
$2.50. 

Residence: single line, $1.75; two-party, 
$1.50; four-party, $1. 

Regular farm line rental rate, $1.50 a 
month; switching service, 35 cents a 
month. 


Lineman’s Death Caused by Con- 
tributory Negligence. 


An action for the death of a telephone 
lineman was caused by contact with high- 
power wire. As the burden was on plain- 
tiff to prove negligence alleged in failure 
to instruct intestate in the use of a 
belt in which he was sitting, in the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, the 
defendant is presumed to have discharged 
his duties in furnishing safe place and 
appliances and giving necessary warning. 

A telephone lineman was killed while 
sitting in a belt on a cable by contact 
with high-powered wires. Having been 
fully instructed and warned as to the 
danger, his death was proximately due 
to his own disregard of repeated warn- 
ings, for which self-imposed injury the 
law affords no redress.—Bristol Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Stockton’s Administrators ; 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia; 
90 Southeastern 636. 


Failure to Render Telephone 
Service. 


In an action against a telephone com- 
pany for failure to render service to a 
patron desiring to communicate with an- 
other patron, the company relied on the 
patron’s breach of contract for failure to 
pay the rental for the month. The patron 
alleged that the bill for the month was 
presented according to the custom of the 
company and paid after the injury com- 
plained of. 

The court decided that the patron was 
entitled to testify to a conversation with 
the company’s manager when paying the 
rental for the month.—Vinson vs. South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Su- 
preme Court of Alabama, 66 Southern 
100. 


Excessive Damages for Personal 
Injury to Lineman. 


A lineman 28 or 29 years of age was 
able to work at his usual wages less than 
two months after his injury, his injuries 
consisting of breaking of some of the 
small bones of the left hand, a large gash 
over his left eye, without any evidence 
of a broken bone, some injuries to his 
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ankles and knees of a temporary nature, 
an injury in the back of his head and 
some impairment of sight in one eye, 
largely remedial by the use of proper 
glasses. A possible slight temporary men- 
tal derangement had been cured. 

The court held a verdict of $24,000 
against his employer was grossly exces- 
sive and ground for reversal as neces- 
sarily given under the influence of pas- 
sion and prejudice.—Roberts vs. Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Supreme 
Court of Washington. 160 Pacific, 965. 


To Investigate Telephone Situa- 
tion in New York City. 


A report has recently been submitted 
to William A. Prendergast, comptroller 
of the city of New York, carrying out 
his request that a comprehensive anal- 
ysis be made of the entire telephone situ- 
ation in all the city departments, includ- 
ing the question of whether or not the 
city is receiving from the telephone and 
subway companies adequate duct space 
in the subway for the proper installation 
of its fire, police and other departmental 
wires and cables. 





Rule for Extension of Newlands 
Committee Defeated. 


The House of Representatives, last 
week, by a vote of 167 to 145, refused 
to adopt a rule to extend the life of 
the Newlands railroad committee for one 
year. This committee was also to in- 
vestigate the telephone and telegraph situ- 
ation in this country with regard to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and government ownership. 
The passage of this rule would have 
barred debate, permitting the members 
only to vote on the resolution without 
discussion. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


December: Application filed by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a 
certificate that public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the exercise by it of the 
rights conferred upon it under a fran- 
chise granted by Salinas City. 

December: The commission issued an 
order at the request of the Pomona Val- 
ley Telephone & Telegraph Union, of Po- 
mona, Cal., dismissing its application for 
a modification of certain toll contracts 
between the company and the United 
States Long Distance Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

DELAWARE. 


December 18: Hearing on the protest 
of W. T. Nickerson, of Wilmington, in 
regard to paying in advance for telephone 
service of the Diamond State Telephone 
Co. The protest was made several weeks 
ago and at a previous hearing it was de- 
cided to obtain the opinion of the city 
solicitor in the matter. His opinion was 
that a company is allowed to collect a 
reasonable fee in advance of service ren- 
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dered. The opinion cited the law in 
which it pointed out that a company sup- 
plying an article could collect in advance 
for its own protection and that as far as 
he, the city solicitor, could find, there was 
no law contrary to the one allowing an 
advance collection of bills. After the 
opinion had been read, the commission 
dismissed the protest. 
FLORIDA. 

January 23: Postponed hearing at 
Pensacola, Fla., to determine whether or 
not there ought to be any change made 
from the present telephone exchange ra- 
dius in the city of Pensacola, and if so, 
should that radius be made to conform 
to the present corporate limits of the 
city; and to consider and determine any 
increase or reduction in tolls or rates for 
telephone service incident to the change 
of exchange radius. 

GEORGIA. 

January 10: Hearing of the petition 
of the Bowen Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Fitzgerald, asking for author- 
ity to increase telephone rates in the 
towns which it serves. The company 
serves Fitzgerald, Ocilla, Abbeville, Ro- 
chelle, Pitts, Alapaha and Rebecca, and 
desires to make increases ranging from 
25 to 75 cents per month. : 

It is claimed by the company that its 
proposed new rates are justified by the 
fact that it is now installing more up-to- 
date telephones and is inaugurating a 24- 
hour service. Some of the towns join 
the company in asking for the increased 
rates, as they want the improved equip- 
ment and 24-hour service. 

January 10: Hearing of the pet**’-~ 
of the Consolidated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Boston, Ga. asking for 
authority to increase its business tele- 
phone rate from $2.50 to $3 per month. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 21: Petition filed by the 
Williamsville Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to operate a telephone line in Wil- 
liamsville and Sherman. 

December 21: Joint petition filed by 
the Central Union Telephone Co. and the 
Williamsville Telephone Co. for the ap- 
proval of a contract to operate their lines 
in connection with each other. 

December 27: The commission ordered 
the suspension, until April 30, 1917, of 
the proposed advanced rates for toll serv- 
ice between Williamsville and Spring- 
field, and also between Sherman and 
Springfield, stated in the schedule filed by 
the Williamsville Telephone Co. on De- 
cember 18. The rates were to have be- 
come effective January 1, 1917, but the 
commission believes a hearing should be 
held before the company should be per- 
mitted to put them into effect, for which 
purpose the schedule has been temporarily 
suspended. Case 5,992. 

December 27: The commission ap- 
proved an agreement entered into be- 
tween the Staunton Telephone Co., of 
Staunton, Ill., and the Wabash Railway 
Co. for the placing of a telephone con- 
duit under the railroad company’s right 
of way at De Camp crossing, about three 
miles south of Staunton. Case E-619. 

December 27: The petition of the In- 
terstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Aurora, Ill, and the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. for the 
joint use of certain facilities in the city 
of Sterling, Ill., was approved by the 
commission. Case 5,767. - 

December 29: The commission granted 
a further extension of time from Janu- 
ary 1'to July 1, 1917, for the issuance of 
$641,000 first mortgage bonds by the Kin- 
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loch Long Distance Telephone Co. and 
the issuance of $527,300 common capital 
stock by the Kinloch Telephone. Co., as 
provided for in the commission’s order 
of March 10, 1916. Cases 3,999 and 4,000. 


January 9: Hearing on the petition of 
the City of Peoria, Ill., vs. the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. for 
a reduction of telephone rates to sub- 
scribers in the city of Peoria. Cross peti- 
tion filed by the receivers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. Case 3,043. 

KANSAS. 

January 2: The commission author- 
ized the Arlington (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
to discontinue free toll service between 
Arlington and Pretty Prairie. 

MAINE. 

December: Petition filed by J. B. Phil- 
brick for permission to sell the Farmers 
Telephone Line, of which he is owner, to 
F. D. McAllister, owner of the Andover 
Telephone Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

December 23: In the case of the Shaw- 
Walker Co., the Brunswick, Balke Col- 
lender Co. and the Shaw Electric Crane 
Co. vs. the United Home Telephone Co., 
of Muskegon, Mich., the commission held 
with the telephone company that the com- 
panies should be obliged to pay an exten- 
sion service rate of $3 per year for each 
telephone in their private intercommuni- 
cating systems which are connected with 
trunk lines rented from the telephone 
company for making outgoing calls to 
any subscriber in the city. 

January 9: Continued hearing at 
Lansing on the application of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. for permission 
to establish a metered schedule of rates 
in Detroit. 

MIssourt. 

December 28: Petition filed by the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. for 
permission to consolidate all of the Bell 
telephone properties in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma into one corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in St. Louis. The 
object of the consolidation, as explained 
in the petition, is to promote economy by 
putting all the companies under one man- 
agement. The proposed new company 
will be known as the Southwestern Bel! 
Telephone Co. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., 
it is understood, will pay $10,000,000 for 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. of St. Louis and $7,500,000 for the 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Oklahoma, and will give its note for 
$6,000,000. due in one year, for the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co., op- 
erating in Kansas. 

Authority was given the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. to increase its 
capital from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
Of this amount $31,127,000 will be is- 
sued, it was said. 

January 3: On December 30 the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co. filed with 
the commission a new rate schedule 
which contained increases over the rates 
now charged, at Springfield. These rates 
were to be effective April 1, 1917. The 
commission has now suspended the new 
rates for 120 days for the purpose of in- 
vestigating their reasonableness. 

It was proposed to increase the indi- 
vidual business telephone from $2 to 
$4.50 per month, the individual residence 
telephones from $1.83 to $2.50, and two- 
party residence telephones from $1.50 to 
$2 per month. 

NEBRASKA. 

December: The commission granted an 

increase of 50 cents per month on busi- 
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ness telephones, 25 cents on residence and 
farm telephones, and 10 cents per month 
on switching service to the Kearney Tel- 
ephone Co., which recently consolidated 
its plant with that of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., at Kearney, Neb. 

January 2: Hearing on the application 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to adjust rates fol- 
lowing the consolidation with its system, 
of the plants of the Surprise Telephone 
Co., which it has recently purchased. The 
Surprise Telephone Co. operates ex- 
changes in Surprise, David City, and sev- 
eral other Butler county towns in com- 
petition with the Lincoln company’s ex- 
change. The Lincoln company proposes 
to consolidate the plants in these towns, 
contingent upon which it desires permis- 
sion to increase certain rates. 


New York. 

January 5: Hearing on the complaint 
of Allen Bros. and others of the town of 
Pike, Wyoming county, against the New 
York Telephone Co., near Gainesville, 
asking that telephone service be fur- 
nished. 

January 12: Hearing at New York 
City in the matter of the complaint of the 
Lawyers Mortgage Co., of New York, 
against the New York Telephone Co., as 
to the responsibility for payment for tele- 
grams transmitted to telegraph offices by 
telephone. 


OHIO. 


January 12: Hearing at Columbus, 
Ohio, in the case of the City of Lima vs. 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
regard to valuation and rates. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


December 24: Application filed by the 
Perry County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Landisburg, Pa., for a rehearing 
of its petition for permission to extend 
its lines from New Bloomfield to New- 
port, thence in one direction to Millers- 
town and in the other to Montgomery’s 
Ferry. The commission recently denied 
the application upon the objection by the 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., of 
Parrisburg, that it is adequately serving 
the territory which the Perry County 
company desires to enter. 

January 2: Hearing at Harrisburg on 
the application of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania for a certificate of public 
convenience evidencing the commission’s 
approval of an ordinance enacted Novem- 
ber 9, 1916, by the council of the bor- 
ough of Parkesburg, Chester county. 


TENNESSEE. 


January 15: Hearing in the matter of 
the complaint of the Southern States In- 
dependent Telephone Association in re- 
gard to the alleged discrimination in 
rates by the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the counties of Ham- 
blen, Greene, Cocks, Jefferson and Grain- 
ger. A meeting was held with the com- 
mission on August 22 and at that meet- 
ing it was agreed to postpone the forma! 
hearing until the complainant and de- 
fendant could further discuss the points 
at issue. The complainant now having 
requested a formal hearing, the commis- 
sion ordered that this case be set for the 
date previously stated. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


January 9: Hearing relative to pro- 
posed advances in rates in the city of 
Wheeling by the Bell Telephone Co. by 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
The Wheeling Commercial Association 


had a number of representatives present. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1. How far back does governmental 
supervision over dispensation of public 
necessities date? When and where did 
the present form of commission control 
originate ? 

2. What branch of the early English 
regulation may be regarded as a fore- 
runner of our modern commission con- 
trol? 

3. Outline the reasoning underlying 
the abandonment of the early attempts at 
governmental regulation. 

1. What is given as the need for defi- 
nite governmental or commission -regula- 
tion of the so-called public utilities ? 

5. Over what classes of companies in 
general do public utility commissions 
have authority? 

6.. What is the scope of the work of 
public utility commissions? 

7. Outline the work of the commis- 
sions as related to service standards and 
their maintenance. 

8. What is the function of public utili- 
ty commission as regards the regulation 
of rates? 

9. State and discuss another import- 
ant duty of utility commissions. 

10. Upon what is intelligent supervi- 
sion of public utilities predicated ? 

11. What authority have the com- 
missions as regards one company build- 
ing into the territory of another? 

12. What may be said, in general, to 
be the object sought in the appraisement 
of public utility properties? 


CHAPTER I.—Commission Form 
of Utility Regulation (Con- 
cluded). 


13. History and Scope of Activities of 
Some State Commissions—In view of 
the frequent reference to decisions ren- 
dered by several of the state commissions, 
the following brief synopsis is given of 
their history and the scope of their ac- 
tivities. 

The state of Massachusetts established 
a Board of Railway Commissioners near- 
ly half a century ago, and in 1885 cre- 
ated a Gas & Electric Commission, with 
jurisdiction over the electric light and 
gas companies. Telephone and telegraph 
companies were under the supervision of 
the Massachusetts Highway Commission 
until 1913 when its powers were con- 


ferred upon the newly-created Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission. The 
various Massachusetts commissions con- 
cern themselves more particularly with 
matters pertaining to the regulation of 
service than with the regulation of rates. 
Since 1914 the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission has been active in 
rates and service. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
was created in 1905 with jurisdiction over 
the railroads operating within the state 
of Wisconsin. Subsequently its duties 
have been enlarged to include supervi- 
sion over electric light, power, heating, 
gas, water, water power, telephone, tele- 
graph, electric railway and express com- 
panies. 

The Wisconsin commission has made 
a specialty of rate problems, involving 
appraisement work, and its decisions on 
this subject are probably more widely 
quoted than those of any other commis- 
sion. 

Next in importance, from the stand- 
point of rate investigations involving ap- 
praisement work, are the two commissions 
in New York state, established in 1907. 
One is the First District commission, hav- 
ing jurisdiction over all public utilities 
in New York City except the telephone 
company, and the other is the Second 
District commission, supervising all of 
the public utility companies in the state 
outside of New York City, and the tele- 
phone company in New York City. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, established in 1899 was giv- 
en full jurisdiction over railroad, ware- 
house, grain elevator and express com- 
panies, but not until a later date over tele- 
phone, electric light and power companies. 
The commission is noted for its exhaus- 
tive study of express rate problems and 
for its valuation of the railroads within 
the state. 

The Washington Railway Commission, 
created in 1905 (now called the: Washing- 
ton Public Service Commission), has jur- 
isdiction over all public utilities, with the 
exception of municipally-owned plants. 

In 1879, Georgia created a railway 
commission with jurisdiction over the 
railroads operating within the state, and 
subsequently, in 1907, increased its au- 
thority to include regulation of telephone, 
telegraph, gas, electric light, power, ex- 
press and dock companies. The Georgia 
commission is better known for its regu- 
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lation of stock and bond issues than for 
its work on matters involving appraisals. 

Nearly all of the other states in the 
Union have commissions with jurisdic- 
tion over ali or a part of the utility cor- 
porations within their domain or have 
legislation pending at present to provide 
such commissions. 

14. Commission Control in Wisconsin.— 
The success of the commission form of 
public utility control in Wisconsin, from 
the standpoint of the utilities themselves, 
is evident from the following recent 
statement of the governor of Wisconsin: 


As evidence of prosperity under com- 
mission regulation, the last annual re- 
port of the Wisconsin commission shows 
that during the year the operating rev- 
enues of electric utilities increased 20 per 
cent., their net income 29 per cent., and 
new construction for the year 145 per 
cent. The operating revenues of water 
utilities meanwhile increased 7 per cent., 
their income 13 per cent., and new con- 
struction 24 per cent. Gas utilities in- 
creased their operating revenues 3 per 
cent., their net income 15 per cent., and 
new construction 24 per cent. 

Telephone utilities increased their 
operating revenue 11 per cent., their net 
income 9 per cent., and construction for 
the year 14 per cent. Railway and trac- 
tion lines, on the average, increased their 
operating revenues 13 per cent., their 
net income 8 per cent., and construction 
an equal amount. 

All utilities in Wisconsin are in a more 
flourishing condition now than ever be- 
fore and are planning to extend their 
operations far into the future. 

Public control, or regulation of public 
service corporations by permanent com- 
missions, has come, and come to Stay. 
State control or regulation should be of 
such a character as to encourage the high- 
est possible standard: in plant, the ut- 
most extension of facilities, rigid econo- 
my in operation, rates that will warrant 
the highest wages for the best service, 
and such certainty of return on invest- 
ment as will induce investors not only to 
retain their securities, but to supply at 
all times all the capital needed to meet 
the demands of the public. 

Such control and regulation can, and 
should stop all abuses of capitalization, 
of extortion, of overcharge, or of unrea- 
sonable division of profits. 


CHAPTER II—Appraisal Terms. 

15. Fundamental Definitions. — The 
science of appraisal of public utility prop- 
erties is comparatively new. It is therefore 
natural that discrepancies should arise, 
not alone in the definition, but in the ap- 
plication of the numerous terms which 
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have sprung into use during the develop- 
ment of the subject. 

The need for uniformity in definitions 
has been realized and several efforts made 
to effect a standardization. While these 
efforts have not been entirely satisfactory, 
still certain precedent has been established. 
This, together with the decisions of the 
courts and commissions, has resulted in 
the establishment of a glossary of ap- 
praisement terms, which is pretty general- 
ly accepted by both the engineering and 
legal professions. 

The short glossary of the fundamental 
terms used in appraisal work, which is 
presented in this chapter, may facilitate 
a clearer grasp of a subject which, at 
best, is somewhat illusive. Other terms 
will be met with from time to time as 
the subject is developed but rather than 
risk confusion by attempting too many 
definitions at the outset, an effort will be 
made to clearly explain the meaning of 
such other terms on the occasion of their 
first use. 

In compiling the following definitions, 
an attempt has been made to give only 
such definitions as have received the .en- 
dorsement of recognized authorities. 

Certain definitions are essential at the 
outset of a study of appraisal work to fa- 
cilitate an intelligent development of the 
subject. These definitions include such 
fundamentals as utility, property, cost, 
value and appraisal. 

16. Utility —Utility is defined by the 
Standard dictionary as “the quality, char- 
acter or state of being useful or service- 
able; fitness to supply the natural needs 
of man; that serviceableness which is the 
basis of the value of a thing.” 

The keynote of the present application 
of the word “utility” is sounded by the 
phrase “character or state of being use- 
ful or serviceable.” It suggests the dis- 
pensation of service, rather than that of 
some tangible commodity, such as sugar 
or coffee, which can be wrapped up in a 
paper bag and carried home by the pur- 
chaser. 

It therefore follows that public utility 
corporations are those corporations which 
supply the public with “service,” whether 
it be transportation, telephone, telegraph, 
light, power, or express service. The com- 
modity sold to the public is service and, 
in fact, the companies falling in this class 
are often known as “public service com- 
panies.” 

17. Property.—Property may be defined 
as the “legal right to the possession, use, 
enjoyment and disposal of a thing.” Prop- 
erty, as applied to public utilities, usually 
consists of two elements—physical prop- 
erty and non-physical property. 

The physical property of a utility cor- 
poration constitutes its material posses- 
sessions, such as land, buildings, tracks, 
rolling stock, machinery, pole lines, sub- 
Ways, etc. 
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The non-physical property—sometimes 
called intangible property—is made up of 
such items as good will, franchise priv- 
ilege, going value, etc., etc. 

18. ’alue—The terms, cost and value, 
are so often erroneously used as syno- 
nyms that a special effort should be made, 
at the outset of a study of appraisal work, 
to obtain a clear understanding of their 
respective meanings and use. 

“Value is the Latin term corresponding 
to the ‘worth.’ The fundamental 
idea which underlies worth is capacity to 
satisfy want. If we need a nail and find 
a broken one, we say that it is worth noth- 
ing—that it is valueless, or not valuable, 
for our purpose. Value or thus 
implies usefulness or utility. 


Saxon 


worth 


As a preliminary definition, then, we 
may say that the value of anything is the 
expression of our estimate of its utility, 
meaning by utility its capacity to satisfy 
Value has a mean- 
ing only when attached to a definite quan- 
tity of an article. The value of iron means 
nothing; that 
means something.”* 


human wants. 


value of a ton of iron 

This definition and accompanying illus- 
tration, while serving to illustrate the 
meaning and use of the word, value, do 
not tell the whole story. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the broken 
for ordinary purposes, it may, neverthe- 
less—under certain conditions—have a 
value. If, for instance, it had been orig- 
inally found in a junk pile, with other 
bits of metal, there 
certain scrap or disposal value if sold 
with the rest of the metal as junk. 


nail is useless 


scrap would be a 


Value is unquestionably influenced by 
scientific development. Certain articles, 
which have a very definite value at pres- 
ent, were practically worthless 20 to 25 


‘years ago. Coal tar may be cited as an 


example. A few years ago coal tar was 
a practically useless by-product. The ad- 
vance of science during the past decade 
has evolved a very large number of com- 
mercial and medicinal uses for this hither- 
to practically valueless substance. 

In the last analysis, the measure of 
value is largely dependent upon barter or 
sale—upon what can be obtained for the 
object under consideration in an open 
market, under normal conditions, if 
offered for sale or exchange. 

19. Cost—“The word cost is, used in a 
variety of senses. To the consumer ‘cost’ 
means price. If a thing costs a dollar, he 
means that the price is a dollar. To the 
employer ‘cost’ means total cash outlay 
expended in production. Here the cost is 
usually less than the price, the difference 
between cost and price being profit ; a ma- 
chine may cost the builder ten dollars— 
he may sell it for twelve.” 





*“Principles of Economics,” by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, pages 173, 175 and 189. 

“Principles of Economics,” by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, page 190. 
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In appraisal work the cost of an article 


is the price paid at the time of its orig- 
or the price which would 





inal purchase 
have to be paid to replace it under con- 
ditions existent at the time of the ap- 
praisal, plus such expenditures ‘or labor 
and incidentals as may be involved in pre- 
paring it for actual service. 

20. Appratsal—The Standard dictionary 
defines appraisal as “The act of apprais- 
ing; valuation; especially, official valua- 
tion, as of an estate, etc.” 

The term is also used to designate the 
completed data, usually in report form, 
resulting from the valuation of a prop- 
erty. The “appraisement” and 
“valuation” are frequently used as syno- 


terms 


nyms for appraisal. 

21. Reasons for Making Appraisals.— 
There are, generally speaking, five pur- 
poses for which appraisals of public utili- 
ty properties are made: 

a. As a basis for rate regulation. 

b. In connection with the sale or amal- 
gamation of utility properties. 

c. In connection with proposed bond or 
stock issues. 

d. As a basis for taxation. 

e. As a basis for establishing uniform 
accounting systems. 

(To be Continued.) 


Laying Conduit Under Des Plaines 
River Near Chicago. 


A very interesting piece of under- 
ground conduit work has just been com- 
pleted by the Chicago Suburban plant 














River Cofferdam. 


Interior of Des Plaines 


department of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
in connection with the Chicago-Joliet un- 
derground installation. 

Instead of placing aerial cable across 
the Des Plaines River at Riverside, IIl., 
it was decided to continue a_ nife-duct 
conduit under the bed of the river, ac- 
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cording to the Bell Telephone News. The 
approach to the river at this point was 
through a very boggy stretch of land, 
and the river at high water extends to 





Cofferdam, 


Showing High-Pressure 


about 300 feet in width, with a normal 
width of 180 feet. 

By measurement it was found that the 
maximum depth of water was ten feet, 
but by opening a dam about one-half mile 
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down the river, the water in the river 
could be lowered about two and one-half 
feet. George Hoffman, the owner of the 
dam, kindly arranged to let the water 








and Hand-Power Pumps in Action. 


recede, which made it possible to build 
a cofferdam and do the work without the 
help of a diver. 

The cofferdam was constructed by driv- 
ing two parallel rows of two-inch 
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matched flooring into the bed of the 
river. The walls were spaced five feet 
apart and outer walls of two-inch rough 
lumber were added, with a space of about 
ten inches between the inner and outer 
walls. This space was filled with clay 
and puddled so as to make the cofferdam 
as nearly watertight as possible. Bulk- 
heads were constructed every 40 feet in 
order to lessen the danger from water 
pressure. 

Three high pressure pumps, placed on 
rafts, were used to pump the water out 
of the cofferdam and were able to keep 
the water down so that it was possible 
to build a concrete encasement around 
the nine-duct conduit at a sufficient depth 
below the bed of the river to make it 
safe. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations a large portion of the work was 
accomplished by the use of scows and 
rafts. 

Although this was a rush job and the 
work was done by men who had very 
little previous experience in this class of 
work, no accidents occurred. 

The work was directly in charge of 
Line Supervisor J. Rieman, of the Sub- 
urban plant department, assisted by Fore- 
man Van Steenberg, Schnulle, Kennedy, 
Shaver and Day. 

When the water level above the dam 
fell it left hundreds of fish high and 
dry. The natives of the locality had fish 
dinners for several days. 


Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Sunshine and Shadow, Along The 
Telephone Trail. 
By We tt Cray. 


Many can glimpse the grandeur 
Of snowy peaks piercing the sky, 
But to climb the rough trail 
Up mountain and vale, 
Is a task that few of us try. 


The perfect telephone plant has never 
been built and the chances are it will not 
be started for some time yet. It is like 
the perfect man that the Irish tell about 
who “is not born yet and his mother has 
been dead a good many years.” 

We all have ideals about the telephone 
plant which we would like to build and 
ideas about just how we would run it 
after it was an actuality. Perhaps, also, 
we have dreams of the perfectly angelic 
time we would have with the perfectly 
satisfied patrons of a perfect plant giving 
perfect service. 

I read in the papers once about a man 
who had a dream that he would like to 
build and operate a perfect hotel. Being 


a man of means, for he was not engaged 
in the telephone business, he tried the 
experiment. 

The building was a dream of architec- 


tural beauty and arranged with an eye 
to the eminently practical for operating. 
In it were only rooms with southern ex- 
posure. Amid exotic plants and dreamy 
music, the guest had only to signify the 
slightest wish in order to have a score 
of obliging servants ready to grant it, if 
possible. The beds were perfect, the 
table a joy, and every convenience known 
to hotel science was at the guest’s dis- 
posal, at a cost truly reasonable. 

The only trouble about the whole mat- 
ter was, when the hostelry came to be 
operated, that the guests were so dissat- 
isfied and kicked so much that there was 
nothing to do but quit operating under 
that plan. All of this shows that it takes 
something besides material things to 
bring happiness and perfection. 

Still, we would all like to be operating 
a better plant than we are now manag- 
ing, although most of us can remember 
when we first started that there was, if 
anything, less kicking over the crude 
service we were then able to give than 
now, when they have ten times the con- 
veniences and a thousand times the num- 
ber of people to talk to. 

Most of us started out with the idea 


that, when the small number who prom- 
ised to take telephones were supplied, 
there would in all likelihood be little, if 
any, further growth and, if there were, 
we had amply arranged for the future by 
allowing for a 50 or 100 per cent, in- 
crease. 

When our plant was started we had, 
by hard work and much talk, secured 
pledges for 17 telephones, after about a 
year and a half of persuasion. So being 
wise in our day and generation, we knew 
that by buying one of those mysterious 
affairs called a “50-drop board,” we would 
be amply safeguarded for all time. This 
number, I remember, comprised all the 
business men in town—I mean the esti- 
mated 50 patrons—and as no one sup- 
posed private homes would actually pay 
one dollar per month for telephone serv- 
ice, there was nothing else to fear, for 
rural lines were not dreamed of. 

So we built our first perfect telephone 
plant. We used 20-foot poles, with a 10- 
pin arm on the main leads starting out 
from the exchange office. As a method 
of economy (?) we rented our first 
switchboard and telephones from the Bell 
company at a modest little sum which 
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took all the profit, as we afterwards 
ascertained. 

We completed the lines and everything 
was finished, even to the installing the 
25 or more telephones—the number of 
applicants having increased during the 
time we were building. All we had to 
do thenceforth, we thought, was to col- 
lect the money and attend to our other 
business affairs, which had been allowed 
to lapse to a large extent while we were 
installing this much-needed improvement 
in our beautiful village. But we were 
not quite through, however, as we were 
constantly interrupted, while trying to 
catch up with our regular affairs, by peo- 
ple who wanted to talk about having tel- 
ephones put in their residences and places 
of business—yet we feared not, for had 
we not room for 50 subscribers? The 
number of drops in use continued to 
grow until finally we found, much to our 
surprise, that we were actually being 
crowded for room on the board and the 
lines. We must build larger and expand 
our switchboard capacity. So ended our 
first perfect plant. 

We determined thereupon to do the 
thing up right next time, as long as we 
had to change things, so we discarded 
the board and telephones of the Bell 
company, bought a new 100-drop board 
and new telephones. The 20-foot poles 
were replaced with 25-footers and room 
made for more cross arms. 

We ran a sure-enough rubber-covered 
cable from the board out to the pole 
house and it was a house, too, in size. 
We put in fuse protection and prepared 
for all eventualities which the future 
could bring to us. In fact, we built our 
second perfect plant. 

The result? The same. We outgrew 
this one more quickly than the other and 
were compelled to be up and doing 
again. We repeated the dose by adding 
100 per cent. to the size of the plant. 
The public increased its dose of patron- 
age by a larger margin. We were beset 
with orders from residences as well as 
business houses and in addition a new 
and alarming movement began to make 
itself manifest! 

The rural gathering places, like cream- 
eries and country stores, began to make 
overtures and even offered bonuses to 
have lines run out into their neighbor- 
hoods. Many farmers took the infection. 
The disease raged until cured by instal- 
lation of telephones. 


We were disappointed and yet jubilant, 
for with the fact that our perfect plant 
was only a temporary makeshift, came 
also the convictioin that we had un- 
wittingly discovered a gold mine which 
only needed proper treatment to give 
us large returns. Then we did set about 
the business of building a really perfect 
telephone plant. 


We had by this time a slight experi- 
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ence on the mechanical side of the busi- 
ness and could talk in a learned man- 
ner on “series” and “bridging”  tele- 
phones and could even tell them apart 
by ringing them. We had discovered the 
ampere as it was related to fuse lore 
and could tell a two from a five-ampere 
fuse wire by its size. 

We had even gone so far as to con- 
sider the merits of the two different 
kinds of batteries—the wet and the dry. 
In a moonshiny sort of way we had de- 
cided to quit ordering wet batteries and 
adopt the dry batteries for use on all 
telephones which were located at any 
distance from the office, for the reason 
that dry batteries were handier to carry. 

We reorganized our company and sold 
some stock outside the family. We asked 
for and received a new franchise. We 
went to Chicago and after visiting all 
the factories and being shown all the 
various departments, except the switch- 
board—as a means of entertaining us 
until it was near train time—we care- 
fully signed where the head salesman 
told us to and came back secure in the 
knowledge that we were on our way at 
last. Having sold all outside interests 
we now began the installation of a real 
telephone plant. And so on. 


In my memory I can see a neat little 
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which were lacking in its dead brothers 
and sisters and yet, at times, it seems 
as though we can detect evidences of 
early demise. 

We have given it every 
known to rural telephone science. We 
have increased its allowance (rates). 
For a time it throve immensely under 
the added stimulus but the practiced eye 
detects defective health at times and in 
spots from new and hitherto unknown 
ailments. We greatly fear that our child 
is not to be with us long. 

It is our firm intention though, in case 


advantage 


it has a successor, to avail ourselves of 
every known resource to make it a per- 
fect child from switchboard to surplus 
and drop wire to depreciation. That is, 
as perfect as we can, for we now know 
that humans can no more build a per- 
fect telephone plant than they can or- 
ganize a perfect government or build a 
perfect machine. 

APHORISM: Many start but few ar- 
rive. 


Use of Blotters for Transmission 
Educational Purposes. 

In an effort to improve the service on 
its lines, one telphone company had 
printed on a blotter, 6% inches by 3% 
inches, some pertinent facts relative to 





“ICAN’T HEAR YOU" 


Can be “BLOTTED OUT” of Your Telephone Service 





for the following statements: 


use as follows: 


will boost the service. 





Central Mutual Telephone Company 


YOU can improve YOUR OWN telephone service. Many complaints that 
you do not hear or that others do not hear you are possibly. due to the im- 
proper method of speaking into the transmitter. Telephone engineers after 
exhaustive tests have made the following conclusions and are the authority 
“The best results are obtained with the lips 
very close to the transmitter, just so they do not touch it. Removing the 
lips from the transmitter has the same effect as lengthening the line in 


ONE INCH Lengthens the line...................... 57 MILES 
TWO INCHES Lengthens the line................... 128 MILES 
THREE INCHES Lengthens the line................ 179 MILES 
FOUR INCHES Lengthens the line.................. 218 MILES” 


The telephone is now so common that it is naturally supposed that nearly 
everybody knows how to use it correctly, but even the telephone men of 
long experience are surprised at the improvement in service made possible 
by a careful study of the best methods of speaking into the transmitter. 
Care in this matter will not only add to your satisfaction and pleasure but 








Wording of Matter on a Small Size Blotter 


graveyard in which lie, in a nice row of 
graves considerably grass-grown these 
later years, all that remains—except the 
cost of the evolution—of several perfect 
telephone plants. And they were perfect 
in their day and generation too. 

This large child, which we now have 
on our hands, is a very handsome one to 
be sure. It possesses many attributes 


Used for Educational Purposes. 


speaking into the transmitter mouthpiece. 
The blotters are of a size which will 
easily slip into the ordinary envelope and 
presumably were included in the envelope 
in which the bills were mailed. 

Undoubtedly the blotters did aid in 
improving the service. The accompanying 
illustration shows the arrangement of 
the blotters. 
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Cutover at Louisville, Ky., to Take 
Place This Week. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone 
Co. made careful preparations during the 
past week for the cutover to its new 
Cherokee exchange in the Highlands aft- 
er midnight, Saturday, January 13. This 


cutover will involve between 1,500 and 


2000 lines and involves the services in‘ 


the southeast section of the city known 
as “the Highlands,” a part of 
has been served by the city exchange. 


which 


The cutover from the old Highland 
exchange to the new exchange has been 
accomplished and the subscribers in that 
group are now being served through the 
new exchange. 

This new exchange, a detail descrip- 
tion of which will appear in an early 
issue, is designed to take care of future 
growth and embodies a number of new 
ideas in telephone operation. To make 
redistricting changes readily understood 


by the subscribers, distribution of the 


Personal 


C. E. Paxson, of New York City, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Rio 
de Janeiro & Sao Paulo Telephone Co., 
Rio de 
For the past ten years the telephone com- 


Janeiro, Brazil, South America. 


pany at Rio de Janeiro has been operat- 
ing a telephone system which is giving a 
service said to be equal to that in New 
York City. 
tory of about 250 miles in length and 300 


The system covers a terri- 


miles in breadth. 

Just recently the company acquired the 
complete telephone system of the entire 
coffee district of Brazil, with its center 
at Sao Paulo and is rebuilding the plant. 
The two great cities of Brazil—Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo—are about 300 
miles apart and up to the present time 
there has been no other means of com- 
munication between them than that of the 
mails and telegraph. 

The Rio de Janeiro & Sao Paulo Tele- 
phone Co. proposes to connect these two 
great centers by means of an up-to-date 
toll line, with service equal to that in 
the United States. It is expected that as 
a result of this connection, the telephonic 
development of these two cities will be 
greatly promoted and that it will ap- 
proximate the developmenttin the larger 
cities of the United States. 

The territory involved in the two tele- 
phone companies in these cities repre- 
sents a populatioin of 9,000,000 people 
and will contain toll lines 700 miles in 
length. The companies now look forward 
to a growth in telephone stations similar 
to that found in the United States dur- 
ing the first part of the twentieth century. 
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new telephone directories was timed to 
coincide with the’ cutover. 


Christmas Entertainment for Em- 
ployes at Georgetown, Texas. 


The annual Christmas tree provided by 
the Georgetown Telephone Co. of 
Georgetown, Texas, for its employes, was 
pronounced a great success. It was dis- 
played in the offices of the company and 
was brilliantly illuminated and _ heavily 
laden with gifts. 

A beautiful Christmas Carol was sung, 
while Miss Martin rendered a delightful 
recitation appropriate to the occasion. 
After the departure of old Santa, Harty 
Shell, electrician, and Mr. Buchanan, in- 
spector, delivered the presents from the 
tree. Each of the dozen or more em- 
ployes had remembered each other, be- 
sides the remembrances from the com- 
pany, the latter including also a small 
cash bonus. 

The families of many of the employes 


Items from 


Mr. Paxon, who is to be in charge 
of the new development work of the Rio 
de Janeiro & Sao Paulo Co., was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on March 6, 1878. He 
received his education at the Philadelphia 
public schools and at the University of 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1902 with a 
B. S. degree in electrical engineering. 
Upon passing further requirements in 
1905, he obtained the degree of E. E. 

He was with the New York Telephone 

















Cc. E. Paxson. 


Co. for a short time as switchboard wire- 
man, when he secured the position of as- 
sistant to the engineer of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. operating in 
Maryland, District of Columbia and a 
portion of Virginia and West Virginia. 
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were also invited. The organizer and 
president of the company, Fred B. Rob- 
inson, of Waco, was present, accom- 
panied by his wife, and the latter were 
presented with a handsome and substan- 
tial remembrance. 

The young lady employes who handle 
the business so well are as follows, not 
counting the “extras”: 

Long distance, Miss Marie Schorm; 
chief operator, Miss Loyola Gahagan; 
night operators, Miss Jettie Mullens, Miss 
Belle Martin; day operators, Mrs. Jessie 
Galloway, Miss Maud Henderson, Miss 
Laura Harrell, Miss Florence Sterling, 
Miss Oreon Daffern. Miss Stella Byrom, 
bookkeeper and assistant to the manager ; 
Mrs. Jessie Ames, assistant bookkeeper. 

The company now has in service about 
600 city nearly 2,000 
country connections. 

The Christmas “party” and entertain- 
ment was planned and carried out by 
Mrs. J. M. Daniel, manager of the com- 
pany. 


the Field 


In 1903 he was made chief engineer, 
which position he held until 1908. 


telephones, and 


For the next few years Mr. Paxson 
was engaged in making exchange funda- 
mental plans and as supervisor of central 
office equipment for the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Pennsylvania. 

During 1913 and 1914 he was with the 
firm of McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 
New York City, telephone building archi- 
tects, as engineer in charge of electric 
work, heating and elevator equipment. 
He also did special work in connection 
with the automatic control of tempera- 
ture in buildings and the installing of 
highly efficient electric elevators. 

The past two years Mr. Paxson has 
been engaged in making toll and long 
distance rate investigations for the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. In this 
connection he did some special work in 
the determination of the close relation 
between the law of the probability of 
error and the distribution of long haul 
telephone messages by length of conver- 
sation. 

As previously stated, Mr. Paxson is 
now chief engineer of the Rio de Janeiro 
& Sao Paulo Telephone Co., and will have 
charge of the rebuilding and extension 
work planned by the new company. 

Epwarp K. HAL, vice-president and :‘ 
director of the New England Telephon 
& Telegraph Co., will leave the telephon: 
field February 1, to become vice-president 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co., with 
headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Hall is one of the best-known ex- 
ecutives in the Bell operating organiza- 
tion. He was born at Granville, Ill, in 
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1870, and received his collegiate educa- 
tion at Dartmouth, later taking the pro- 
fessional course at the Harvard Law 
School. As a partner in the law firm of 
Powers & Hall, Boston, Mr. Hall special- 
ized in telephone matters and represented 
the New England company at practically 
every legislative and commission hearing 
held in connection with its work for 
many years. 

Mr. Hall is a director of the Fourth 
Atlantic National Bank of Boston, chair- 
man of the American Intercollegiate 
Committee on Football Rules, a trustee 
of Dartmouth College, a national council- 
lor of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and a member of the board of governors 
of the Boston City Club. 

Geo. F. Bircu, of Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the State Line 
Telephone Co., at Peekskill, N. Y. The 
company is expecting to make some im- 
provements on its common battery plant 
in the near future. 

R. H. Pork, general manager of the 
Memphis Telephone Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
in a recent issue of “The News Scimitar, 
of Memphis, presented a statement rend- 
ered by his father against Col. John 
Critcher, of the Confederate army. Ac- 
cording to the itemized statement render- 
ed, calico sold for $7 a yard; one pair of 
shoes cost $80; a small keg of sugar cost 
$7.50; coffee sold for $45 a pound, etc. 
From these items it will be seen that 
folks nowadays are paying nothing for 
necessities of life compared to what was 
paid during the Civil war. 

Epwarp N. Hurtey, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has resigned 
to resume his business in Chicago. His 
resignation is effective February 1, when 
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Vice-Chairman Wm. J. Harris will au- 
tomatically succeed him. There are now 
two vacancies in the commission. 

Wan. H. Cannon has been appointed 
local manager of the Paris Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Paris, Ky. 
Mr. Cannon was formerly assistant to 
District Manager J. J. Veatch, of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., who was in addition local manager of 
the Paris Home company. Owing to 
several other exchanges being added to 
his district, Mr. Veatch has been relieved 
of the detail work of the Paris exchange 
by the appointment of Mr. Cannon as lo- 
cal manager. 

Louis N. Brant, who for nearly 10 
years has been manager for the New 
York Telephone Co., in Orange and East 
Orange, N. J., has been made manager of 
the company’s business office in Jersey 
City. 

Horatio Bett, for six years local man- 
ager of the New York Telephone Co., in 
Englewood, N. J., has been appointed 
manager of the East Orange and Orange 
exchanges of the company. 

Cart O. Frietp, of Owatonna, Minn., 
has been appointed state telephone in- 
spector in the telephone department of 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission. 

J. M. Lewis, for several years local 
manager for the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in Caldwell, Ore., 
has been transferred to take charge of the 
company’s interests centering around On- 
tario, Ore. 

O. R. ANGELL, of Milan, Mich., has 
succeeded Wm. H. Sullivan as local man- 
ager for the Michigan State Telephone 
Co., at Albion, Mich. 


9. 
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V. R. Cumminecs, of Ludington, Mich., 
has been made manager of the Michigan 
State Telephone Co., at Harbor Springs, 
Mich., filling the vacancy recently made 
by the departure of H. E. Hill. 

A. A. 
braska Telephone Co., at Silver Creek, 
Neb., was recently transferred to Central 
City, Neb. 

H. Taytor, of McCook, Neb., has been 
appointed manager for the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., at Silver Creek, Neb. 


HicLtey, manager for the Ne- 


SuirtEy B. Watts, manager of the 
Harrisburg district of the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Pennsylvania, has resigned. Mr. 
Watts has not been in good health for 
some time and has decided to take a rest 
before determining what his new line of 
activity will be. 

J. G. Orr, manager of the commercial 
office of the New York Telephone Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed 
district commercial manager of the south- 
ern district, extending from Elizabeth 
through Monmouth County, with head- 
quarters at Elizabeth. L. N. Brant suc- 
ceeds Mr. Orr at Jersey City. 

Lioyp B. Witson, division commercial 
superintendent of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Omaha, 
has -been promoted to the post of as- 
sistant to the general commercial super- 
intendent, his territory covering five 
states—the Northwestern group. 

SumMNeER Lioyp, for a number of years 
manager of the Fayetteville, Tenn., ex- 
change of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has been promoted to the 
position of supervisor of plant work, 
with headquarters in Nashville. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: South Dakota, Aberdeen, Jan. 16, 17 and 18; Minesota, St. Paul, 
Jan. 23-25; Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Jan. 25-26; Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Feb. 6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Feb. 19-20; Texas, Dallas, Feb. 22-23; 


Booklet on Securing Long Life for 
Wood at Low Cost. 

“Long Life for Wood at Low Cost,” 
is the title of a booklet just issued by 
the Barrett Co. In this booklet the ad- 
antages of using Barrett’s Carbosota 
reosote oil for preserving wood from 
ecay are discussed. The booklet is pro- 
usely illustrated, showing timber of all 
inds under conditions which produce de- 
ay. For timber used in these places, 
treatment with the Barrett’s Carbosota 
reosote oil is stated to prevent decay 
ind by its waterproofing action to les- 
en warping and shrinking. 

Drawings and directions are given for 
juilding a simple and inexpensive wood 
reating plant which is estimated to cost 


Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15. 


approximately $50. It is constructed en- 
tirely of wood and equipped with steam 
coils to heat the creosote oil. The length 
of the tank shown is 25 ft., but it may be 
built any length or width desired without 
changing the design. 

Instructions are given for the applica- 
tion of the creosote oil by either the open 
tank method or brush method, both of 
which are applicable to telephone poles 
as well as other kinds of timber. It is 
stated that lumber should be treated by 
the open tank method whenever the 
amount of work warrants the slight ex- 
pense for tank and heating equipment. 
For general purposes the brush method 
is always available. It is stated to be the 
most practical for the average consumer, 


as he can readily treat one or a thousand 
pieces. 

The booklet may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to any of the Barrett Co.’s 
offices at New York or Chicago, or any 
of its other offices. 

Du Pont Co.’s Constructive Pros- 
perity in 1916. 

When the Du Pont Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., is mentioned, many people think of 
explosives and war. Such is a wrong 
impression. True, it is the largest pow- 
der maker in the world, but the word ex- 
plosives should not always be considered 
a destructive agency. Everybody knows 
explosives are used for war purposes, 
but they forget that they are also of 
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great industrial benefit, being used for 
construction, mining, agricultural and 
sporting purposes. 

The company is not only interested in 
explosives—it has put on the market 
numerous solvents and solutions neces- 
sary for the practical and economic man- 
ufacture of drugs, chemicals, 
adhesives, preservatives and many other 
such products. It is said to be the larg- 
est manufacturer of leather substitutes 
in the world. Such leather is now being 
extensively used for automobile, furni- 
ture and railway car upholstery as well 
as bookbinding. During 1916 a large ad- 
dition to the Newburgh, N. Y., plant was 
started. The scarcity of leather is work- 
ing the plant night and day, and then 
it is not keeping up with the orders. 

The Arlington Co., maker of “The Toilet 
Ware de Luxe” and Challenge collars, is 
also owned by the Du Pont Co. The Fair- 
field Rubber Co., of Fairfield, Conn., was 
purchased in 1916 and is being operated 
in conjunction with the Du Pont Fabri- 
koid Co. 

All branches of the Du Pont Co. have 
had a great year. Its products have as- 
sisted in many great industrial under- 
takings and increased the  farmer’s 
wealth by helping him get more money 
out of Mother Earth. 


One line of its business can be used 
That is trapshooting— 


as an example. 


fertilizers, 
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Convention of American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. 

The American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its thirteenth annual 
meeting at Hotel Astor, New York, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Jan- 
uary 23, 24 and 25. To all interested in 
wood preservation as a factor in con- 
serving our forest resources, this meeting 
offers an unusual opportunity for profit. 
Members and guests alike are invited to 
discuss the topics presented. 


A Modern Sand Storm Used in 
Manufacturing. 

Herodotus tells of an ancient army 
sent out by Cambyses against a people 
called the Ammonians. It never re- 
turned and the fate of its members was, 
to their countrymen, never known. 

Those against whom they marched, 
however, related that 
when about half their 
journey, which was across 
the Sahara sands, had 
been completed, and while 
eating their dinner, a 
great sand storm overtook 
them and completely cov- 
ered them. 

The accompanying  il- 
lustrations show a couple 
of more modern sand 
storms: which make up in 
intensity what they lack 
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enamel are held and turned beneath this 
furious, biting, cutting gale. The operator 
is enabled to watch the progress of the 
cleansing through a glass-protected open- 
ing somewhat higher up which does not 
show. But a few moments suffice to cut 
and clean the surface of the article to 
perfection. The minute gashes cut by the 
grains of sand, form little hand holds for 
the enamel and that’s why it doesn’t 
come off. 

The machine shown in the larger illus- 
tration handles the very parts 
which could not, with economy, be done 
by hand. Two bushels in 20 minutes is its 
capacity. 


small 


The huge drum revolves, and, by means 
of a hollow shaft, four jets of sand are 
directed downward into the rolling, 
tumbling mass. Small parts get between 
larger ones and throughout each crevice 





Machines in Kellogg Factory for Cleaning Castings by a Sanding Process. 


“The Sport Alluring.” Records show that 
on November 1, 1913, there were 2,668 
trapshooting clubs. November 1, 1916, 
shows 4,119 active clubs, which indicates 
a splendid increase in that field. That the 
clubs are composed of active shooters 
is shown by the following: In 1913 the 
entries at registered tournaments num- 
bered 17,902. In 1916 there were 24,794. 

Many other instances of growth in 
constructive measures could be mentioned, 
but enough is to say that a company 
which started with practically naught in 
1802 has, by honesty, fidelity and ambi- 
tion, reached the top. 


in volume when compared to the one just 
quoted. 


In the smaller illustration, the down- 
ward-pointed nozzle delivers a jet of sand 
driven out by air at a pressure of 75 
pounds. 

In operation, the interior of the box is 
lighted, the operator inserts his hands 
and arms, heavily gloved and protected, 
through the two oval holes. 

The nozzle is raised (it has been low- 
ered so as to be seen) and the jet is 
turned on. Parts of telephone apparatus 
such as desk stands, etc., which are to 
receive the Kellogg everlasting black 


and corner, strike this relentless storm of 
sand, paving the way for the future coat 
of that dead black enamel, which is a 
feature of Kellogg equipment. 


New Third-Story Addition to Ex- 
_change at Lexington, Ky. 

The Fayette Home Telephone Co., at 
Lexington, Ky., signalized the completion 
and inauguration of the third story re- 
cently added to its building and equipped 
at a cost of $16,000, by holding public 
receptions for three hours on each of 
two days. Fully a thousand people ac- 
cepted the invitations which were pre- 
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exchange. At the same time the company 
obtained a large amount of favorable 
publicity in the local newspaper write-ups 
of the receptions. 

On the third floor are located the 
kitchen and dining room, the recreation 
room and locker room and a hospital 
ward with three beds. 


Combination Cut-Off Switch and 
Lightning Arrester. 


A combined cut-off switch and lightning 
arrester for use on rural lines has recent- 
ly been placed on the market by H. C. 
Willitz, of Janesville, Wis., manager of 
the Rock County Telephone Co. It con- 
sists of a double-pole single-throw knife 
switch mounted on a porcelain base. Be- 
tween the poles of the switch is placed a 
carbon lightning arrester which is re- 
cessed in the porcelain block. 

Connections under the porcelain block 
extend from the line side of the switch 
to carbon blocks. These two carbon blocks 
are so placed as to be covered by one 
single carbon block which is separated 
from the two blocks by a wide air gap, 
no mica being used at all. The larger 
carbon block is held in place by a brass 
spring clip from which connection is made 
with the ground. 

The illustration shows the larger block 
partially slipped into place. This block is 
easily removable so that any dust or dirt 
which may work in between the carbons, 
may be easily removed, either by blowing 
or wiping. As shown in the illustration, 
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the switch is very simple and easily 


operated. 
These switches are installed at each 
rural telephone. 


Whenever a hard elec- 





Combined Switch and Arrester. 


trical storm approaches, the switch is 
opened, as shown in the illustration, until 
the storm passes. Should lightning strike 
the line it will be conducted to earth 
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through the lightning arrester which, as 
previously stated, is connected to the line 
side or upper poles of the switch. 

Full information as regards the com- 
bination switch and lightning may be ob- 
tained by communicating with Mr. Willitz 
at Janesville, Wis. 


Paragraphs. 

THe Frisre Conpuit Co., of Orange- 
burg, N. Y., is sending out to the trade 
its new and revised price list, as of De- 
cember 30, 1916. Illustrations on the re- 
verse side of the price list, of the types 
of joints, elbows and a few standard 
bends, have been added as further aids 
in preparing estimates and placing or- 
ders. 

The company states that special at- 
tention is given to the question of serv- 
ice and orders for standard sizes of 
Orangeburg fibre conduit can ordinarily 
be shipped within three days. 

Matuias Kietn & Sons, of Chicago, 
Ill, have issued their general catalogue 
No. 17. This is an 84-page booklet and 
in it are listed the extensive line of tools 
for electricians, linemen and mechanics, 
which the company manufactures. These 
include pliers, splicing clamps, pole climb- 
ers, cable and wire grips, pay-out reels 
and many kindred devices used in tele- 
phone and electrical construction work. 
The catalogue is profusely illustrated and 
list prices are given. A number of deal- 
ers’ display boards showing different as- 
sortments of tools are illustrated and de- 
scribed. 


Out of ‘“Telephony’s”’ Mail Bag 


Well, here we are, fairly launched in 
the New Year of 1917. The twentieth 
century is nearing the end of its ’teens, 
and before we know it will be in the 
’20’s. 

If any of our readers have any ideas 
about making TELEPHONY more helpful 
or more interesting, we hope they will 
speak up and put us wise, for we are just 
as anxious to increase our efficiency as 
ever. 

We receive plenty of kind messages 
from Independent telephone men who 
have derived benefit from TELEPHONY’s 
columns, but we do wish that more of our 
friends would send in contributions for 
the “Practical Letters’” department. 

If you meet with an experience in your 
daily work that interests you, you may 
be sure it will interest other telephone 
men, and it is your duty to pass it along. 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” and the man who helps the other 
fellow will not lack when he, himself, 
needs help. Get busy and send TELEPHONY 
a practical letter. 


A. F. Adams, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gary System, writes 
in from Kansas City: 

“T want to tell you that the reproduction 
of the advertisements of various telephone 
companies in TELEPHONY has been very 
beneficial to me, as I have gotten many 
good ideas for use in our own advertising. 
I write you this letter as I thought you 
might be interested in knowing how this 
matter appeals to one of your subscribers 
who reads TELEPHONY regularly, and de- 
rives much benefit therefrom.” 

As the active directing officer of the 
great Kansas City Home and manager of 
the prosperous and enterprising Gary 
properties, Mr. Adams is _one of the 
leading men in the telephone business of 
the United States today. His commenda- 
tion is deeply appreciated. 

“T draw a salary from a Bell sub- 
sidiary company, and at first believed 
TELEPHONY devoted too much space to 
complaining about the Western Electric 
Situation,” writes an Oklahoma reader, 
who shall be nameless. “I have read your 


journal several years and wanted straight 
telephone stuff, and no politics. 

“I realized that this manufacturing 
condition possessed elements that called 
for adverse criticism but did not care 
tc be reminded of it so often when read- 
ing your publication. However, maybe it 
was all for the best after all. What I 
hope now is that the matter will be satis- 
factorily adjusted and that TELEPHONY 
will let up a little.” 

For this, much thanks. We, too, hope 
“the matter will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed,” but it will not be until the Bell- 
Western Electric alliance plays fair. 

The Bell can’t pose as a public utility, 
as a common carrier, and at the same 
time engage in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, selling to competitors and still pre- 
venting Independent manufacturers from 
selling to Bell operating companies. That 
is a jug-handled proposition that won’t 
stand up if there is any equity in our 
anti-monopoly laws. We will wait and 
see what develops. 

In a letter enclosing his remittance for 
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his 1917 subscription, Z. A. Kimbro, of 
Smithville, Texas, says: “I could hardly 
do without TELEPHONY.” 

E. B. Kemp of the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Ithaca, N. Y., writes: 
“I get much pleasure out of reading 
TELEPHONY and I assure you that I felt 
lost the few weeks it did not come. I was 
fortunate to receive the back numbers 
and complete my file and I feel grateful 
to you for sending them. I! wish 
TELEPHONY a prosperous New Year.” 

Albert Schuler, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
a well known Independent telephone man 
in that state, writes: “I have been a 
reader of your paper from the first issue 
almost and have been greatly benefited 
thereby. I wish at this time to extend to 
you my appreciation of the benefits I have 
derived from TELEPHONY and to wish 
you a successful year.” 

J. F. Cooke, manager of the Crescent 
Telephone Co., at Hillsdale, Ill, in mak- 
ing remittance, adds: “I have taken 
TELEPHONY for a number of years and 
would surely miss its weekly visit.” 

“Keep TELEPHONY coming as I don't 
want to miss a single copy,” writes H. J. 
Davis, manager of the Home Telephone 
Co. at Cookeville, Tenn., in a letter mak- 
ing remittance for his 1917 subscription. 

W. S. Rowe, of Terry, Mont., in sending 
his check for his subscription, says, 
“TELEPHONY always brings a gleam of 
sunshine within its pages. Mr. Kelsey’s 
articles are always of much interest to 
me, while keeping posted on current 
events and practical helps to be found in 
the other columns makes your publication 
indispensable to any one engaged in the 
telephone business.” 

Charles Shea, who is connected with 
the telephone department of Brookings, 
S. D., in making remittance for 1917, 
adds, “I could not afford to be without 
TELEPHONY.” 

“IT wish to inquire 
TELEPHONY will continue the publication 
of such material as was published in the 
past on accounting, finance, advertising, 
etc. Those articles were excellent,” 
writes G. E. Bennett, director of course 
in business training, Engineering College, 
Municipal University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Bennett was assured that the series 
would be continued for some time to 
come as there are several departments 
of the business organization which have 
not been treated as yet. The present sub- 
ject, “Valuation of Telephone Properties,” 
undoubtedly will interest many of 
TELEPHONY’s readers, for it is a subject 
about which there is but little in print. 


whether or not 


In a letter renewing his subscription, 
3ert Homan, of the Western Telephone 
Co., Midland, Texas, writes: “I wish to 
say that in my opinion TELEePHoNy is 
the best telephone journal published, and 
I would not think of being without it as 
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long as I am engaged in the telephone 
business.” 

J. H. Marquard, of Chesterton, Ind., 
writes: “TELEPHONY is well worth the 
price and more too, if one considers the 
knowledge that can be gained from its 
columns.” 

The illustration on this page is not, 
as might be imagined, an example of the 
latest fad in art. It is a reproduction of 
a New Year’s card that TELEPHONY re- 
ceived from the Maruzen & Co., Ltd., the 
big subscription agency in Tokio, Japan. 
The Japanese name of this concern is 
“Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha.” TELEPHONY 
goes regularly to all of the government 
telephone offices in Japan and we are in- 














A Greeting from Japan. 


formed that translations are made of all 
technical articles so that all the native 
employes may read them in their own 
language. 

In a letter containing his remittance for 
1917, Edgar A. Fuller, of Denver, Col., 
writes: “TELEPHONY’s study courses are 
certainly great. I especially like ‘Funda- 
mental Principles,’ as I am more familiar 
with the technical side than with the 
general subject of telephone management 
and, consequently, I find this course very 
instructive. Here’s hoping that you keep 
it coming for a long time to come. [ 
have been a subscriber for TELEPHONY 
about four years now, and I find there 
is always something to look forward to 
in each issue.” 

Earl D. Selmser, Houston, Texas, says, 
“Your journal is improving all the time. 
I really do not see how you can keep it so 
interesting. The Kelsey, Mitchell, Shoe- 
maker and Edwards articles are all good 
and many others too numerous to men- 
tion. All I ask is that you make 
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TELEPHONY in 1917 as good as it was last 
year. Enclosed find my check for re- 
newal.” 

E. E. St. Clair, Downing, Mo., in mak- 
ing remittance writes: “The time has 
passed when a successful business man 
tries to get along without a good trade 
journal. We like TELEPHONY very much 
and expect to read it as long as we are in 
the telephone business.” 

Herman Schupper, of the Potlatch 
Telephone Co., Julietta, Idaho, says, “I 
wish to say that TELEPHONY is the best 
telephone paper I have ever read.” 

Martin H. Driftmier, vice-president 
and manager of the Independent Mutual 
Telephone Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, in 
making a request for a missing copy, 
says: “I do not want to miss a single 
number as I am following the reading 
course in advertising and find it very 
valuable.” 

C. A. Coats, in writing of a change of 
address from Dundee to Grand Ridge, 
Ill., where he is manager of an exchange, 
says: “Needless to say, when I go there, 
TELEPHONY will be found on my desk as 
it always will be as long as you continue 
to publish it.” 

When P. J. Weirich, president and gen- 
eral manager of the United Telephone 
Co. at Monroe, Wis., sent in subscriptions 
for his chief operator and wire chief, he 
added this postscript: “We consider the 
money for these subscriptions as one of 
our best investments.” 

C. O. Livesay, of Patoka, IIl., writes: 
“As long as I am in the telephone busi- 
ness, I must have your paper, for 
TELEPHONY has certainly paid its way 
with me several times over.” 

Here is a frank letter from A. N. Van 
Camp, manager of the Hyde County Tele- 
phone Co., Highmore, S. D.: “I herewith 
hand you my check for my subscription 
for another year, but while I am prepared 
to say that I consider TELEPHONY worth 
the money, I cannot go quite so far as 
many of your subscribers do to say we 
cannot do without it. 

“T would suggest, however, that Kelsey’s 
article, ‘Why not Today,’ ought to be 
issued in circular form by the thousands 
and be mailed to all telephone subscribers 
in this state and generally throughout the 
country. I do not believe one company in 
ten in this state among the Independents 
are paying legitimate expenses, compen- 
satory salaries, interest on investment, 
and creating an adequate depreciation 
fund. I know we are not, and we are 
going again to the commission.” 

As a general rule, the man who knows 
what ails him and has the sense to apply 
the remedy, is already on the way to 
recovery. Telephone companies which are 
not receiving a living rate and providing 
for a proper depreciation fund, should 
take Mr. Van Camp’s cue and go to their 
commissions for relief. 





